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What  They’re  Saying 

in  Teacher  Education — 

Opinions  of  Important  People 

By  MARGARET  LINDSEY 
Coordinator  of  Professional  Education, 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

IT  was  at  a  teachers’  institute.  Study  V.  What  should  be  our  plans  for 
groups  had  been  planned  coopera-  continuing  our  cooperative  study  after 
tively  by  children,  parents,  teach-  this  institute  is  completed  and  the 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  school  year  gets  started  ? 

Being  considered  were  the  following  This  institute  operated  like  a  work- 
problems:  shop.  There  had  been  cooperative 

I.  How  can  we  better  understand  planning  in  advance.  The  problems 
our  children  ?  What  techniques  will  selected  for  study  were  those  suggested 
help  us  to  know  our  children  better  ?  by  the  persons  concerned  with  the  edu- 
How  can  we  know  what  our  children  cational  program  in  Community  X. 
really  need  so  that  they  may  live  well  Local  leadership  which  emerged  in  the 
in  today’s  world  ?  process  was  used.  Consultants  were 

II.  Are  we  using  all  we  know  called  in  for  special  kinds  of  help, 
about  how  learning  takes  place?  On  Study  groups  proceeded  in  a  demo- 
what  principles  do  we  base  the  things  cratic  fashion  to  define  further  prob- 
we  do  with  children  ?  lems  and  to  attack  those  problems 

III.  Do  we  know  our  community  ?  through  group  techniques  of  discus- 
Do  w’e  serve  our  community  in  the  sion,  illustration,  and  research.  The 
best  way  possible?  Are  we  participat-  end  product  was  concrete  plans  for 
ing  in  the  affairs  of  our  community  ?  continued  study  and  exploration  by  in- 
Are  we  using  our  community  to  the  dividuals  and  groups.  Teachers  en- 
best  advantage?  tered  the  school  year  with  renewed 

IV.  What  exploration  and  experi-  vigor  and  stimulation  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mentation  do  we  have  underway  to  mands  of  today’s  world  on  the  educa- 
discover  better  ways  of  working  with  tional  program. 

boys  and  girls  ?  With  what  procedures  It  is  into  this  type  of  activity  with 
should  we  be  experimenting?  all  of  its  ramifications  that  the  teachers 
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graduating  from  inatitutiona  go  today. 
Analyaia  of  the  job  being  done  by 
thoee  atudy  groups  reveals  clearly  some 
urgent  needs  in  the  pre-service  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  present  a  few  of  the  most 
significant  of  those  urgencies  and  to 
indicate  current  opinion  on  the  basic 
issues  involved. 

Becmitment  of  Personnel 

The  very  best  quality  of  American 
youth  is  needed  to  man  the  schools  in 
democracy.  Teachers  in  America’s 
public  schools  hold  in  their  hands  the 
most  precious  resource  this  world  has 
ever  known.  Such  a  responsibility 
cannot  be  discharged  effectively  unless 
those  individuals  guiding  our  children 
are  characterized  by  integrity,  by  con¬ 
viction  in  the  ways  of  democracy,  by 
intellectual  curiosity,  by  sound  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
with  the  peculiar  obligations  of 
America  in  that  world,  and  by  profes¬ 
sional  vigor.  While  a  four-year  or  a 
five-year  professional  educational  pro¬ 
gram  can  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  characteristics,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  final  product  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  depends  largely  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  individuals  recruited. 

The  responsibility  for  initial  selec¬ 
tion.  and  later  selective  elimination, 
does  not  rest  alone  in  the  bosom  of 
the  teacher  educating  institutions.  All 
members  of  the  profession  must  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  very  important  task. 
Communities  all  over  the  United 
States  have  recently  placed  new  confi¬ 
dence  in  education,  assigned  new  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  profession,  through  in¬ 
creased  financial  support  and  through 
increased  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
public  education.  There  remains  to 
be  performed  by  members  of  the  pro¬ 


fession  themselves  the  more  crucial  act 
of  making  the  job  attractive  to  young 
people  and  of  a  positive  recruitment 
program.  Institutions  responsible  for 
the  education  of  prospective  teachers 
must  play  a  contributing  role  in  this 
performance. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the 
Profession  Today 

Three  decades  ago  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  for  the  classrooms, 
schools,  and  communities  of  America 
were  relatively  simple.  At  that  time 
most  teachers  went  into  classrooms 
w’here  their  responsibility  was  largely 
that  of  teaching  certain  assigned 
bodies  of  knowledge.  They  had  little 
or  no  share  in  determining  what 
should  be  taught  or  how  it  should  be 
taught.  They  were  not  expected  to 
broaden  their  concept  of  teaching  to 
include  emphasis  upon  understanding 
of  children,  meeting  individual  needs, 
or  contributing  to  community  life. 

Today  the  demands  on  teachers  are 
quite  different  as  revealed  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  being  considered  by  the  institute 
study  grojips  referred  to  earlier.  No¬ 
tice  that  intelligent  participation  in 
that  enterprise  called  for: 

1.  Understanding  human  growth 
and  development. 

2.  Understanding  the  nature  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 

3.  Understanding  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess. 

4.  Understanding  the  role  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  community  and  in  the 
world. 

5.  Understanding  the  democratic 
process  in  action. 

6.  Understanding  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  eontributing  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  fund  of  knowledge  and  skills  of 
the  teaching-learning  process. 
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Thinking  people  in  the  field  of 
teacher  education  recognize  these  needs 
and  are  continuously  alert  in  their 
study  and  modification  of  the  pre¬ 
service  program  better  to  meet  current 
demands  on  the  profession.  In  the 
convictions  of  such  educators  there  are 
to  be  found  some  agreements  as  well 
as  some  basic  issues  which  remain  to 
be  solved.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  agreements  are  found  in  the 
area  of  goals  for  the  program  while 
the  issues  are,  in  general,  related  to 
the  how  of  meeting  those  goals. 

Broad  General  Education  a  Hast 

A  broad  general  education  is  a  must 
for  today’s  teachers.  That  teachers  for 
our  times  need  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  denied  by  no  one.  President 
R.  J.  Maaske,*  East  Oregon  College 
of  Education,  has  summarized  current 
thinking  in  general  education  for 
teachers  as  follows: 

“Emerging  from  the  general  picture 
is  the  clear  feeling  that  general  edu¬ 
cation,  through  whatever  content  and 
organization,  should  give  the  prespec- 
tive  teacher  the  following:  (1)  com¬ 
petence  in  the  subject  matters  and  re¬ 
source  backgrounds  in  his  area  of 
teaching  preparation;  (2)  a  sound 
psychological  understanding  of  him¬ 
self  and  other  individuals;  (3)  a  broad 
social  understanding  of  present-day 
modes  of  living  and  the  attendant  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  moral,  and  aeethetic 
problems.” 

On  the  basis  of  these  goals  for  gen¬ 
eral  education.  President  Maaskc, 


offers  these  guidelines  for  putting  into 
action  a  sound  program. 

“General  education  should  foster  (1) 
a  belief  in  the  unique  worth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  opportunities  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  broad  interests  and  po¬ 
tentialities,  (2)  an  understanding  of 
the  self  and  others,  understanding  of 
the  social  and  economic  environment 
in  which  he  lives,  (3)  education  in  a 
democracy — school  and  college  xiiust 
exemplify  principles  of  democracy, 
(4)  emphasis  upon  real,  human,  func¬ 
tional  learning,  (5)  education  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  responsible  citizens, 
(6)  understanding  of  the  present. 
Such  general  education  must  be  based 
on  current  social  and  individual 
needs.” 

Issues  centered  in  the  problem  of 
providing  this  type  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  for  teachers  are  many.  Whai 
organization  of  courses  in  general  edu¬ 
cation  shall  he  used?  Will  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  courses  provide  what  is 
needed  ?  Universities  and  colleges  all 
over  the  country  are  experimenting 
with  this  approach.*  However,  there 
are  those  who  hold  tenaciously  to  a 
conviction  that  the  solution  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  integration  of  general 
education  courses.® 

What  .shall  he  the  organization  of 
content  within  given  areas  of  general 
education?  Will  the  traditional  organ¬ 
ization  based  on  chronological  or  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  serve  the  purpose  best? 
Or,  should  content  be  organized  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  analysis  of  current  problems 
of  living  ?  There  are  those  who  claim 


1  Maaske,  R.  J.  “Theses  for  the  General  Education  of  Teachers,”  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Supervision,  35 :  19-24,  January,  1949. 

3  See.  for  example  of  such  experimentation,  Huffhes,  .7.  M.,  “Organizing  a  Teacher 
Education  Program  in  a  University,”  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  20:  37-40,  January, 
1949. 

3  See,  for  example,  Horrocks,  J.  E.,  “Current  Issues  and  Trends  in  the  Secondary 
Teacher  Education  Curriculum,”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  34:  193- 
207,  April,  1948. 
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that  real  understanding  of  current 
issues  cannot  be  gained  without  thor¬ 
ough  background  in  the  history  of  the 
culture.  Perhaps  the  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  a  reasonable  balance  of  the 
two  approaches  with  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  race  history  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Where  shall  such  general  education 
he  placed  in  the  total  curriculum  pat¬ 
tern  of  teacher  education?  Are  the 
goals  best  achieved  through  a  two-year 
program  of  general  education  followed 
by  two  years  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion?  While  it  is  true  that  a  great 
many  colleges  in  the  country  are  using 
this  curriculum  pattern,  yet  the  basic 
reasons  for  it  need  to  be  examined. 
Does  this  pattern  emerge  because  it 
really  meets  the  needs  of  preparing 
teachers,  or  does  it  emerge  to  facilitate 
a  plan  which  enables  a  given  institu¬ 
tion  to  increase  its  enrollment  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  two-year  program  for  all  stu¬ 
dents,  regardless  of  vocational  goal  ? 
It  would  seem  that  those  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  providing  the  best  general 
education  for  teachers  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  the  maturation  of  students.  Is 
it  not  true  that  maturation  is  a  gradual 
process  ?  Does  this  fact  not  imply  that 
provision  for  some  general  education 
throughout  the  four  or  five  years  of 
teacher  education  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  greater  maturity  of  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  program  ? 

'  What  shall  be  the  methodology  of 
instruction  in  general  education 
courses?  Does  general  education  re¬ 
quire  a  different  kind  of  teaching  or 
do  the  basic  principles  of  teaching 
apply  to  this  area  ?  Is  it  necessary 


that  a  textbook  approach  be  used  or 
would  a  combination  of  techniques  be 
better  ?  Should  experiences  in  general 
education  be  designed  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  direct  contact  with  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  living  today  ?  What  part 
should  excursions,  incursions,  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  and  primary  research  play 
in  such  courses  ?  There  is  no  more 
justification  for  poor  teaching  in  gen¬ 
eral  education  courses  than  in  profes¬ 
sional  courses.  Principles  of  learning 
apply  equally  to  the  two  areas.  Needs 
of  students  in  our  society  can  be  de¬ 
fined.  Methodology  of  instruction  in 
general  education  must  be  based  upon 
identified  needs  of  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  and  on  sound  principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  learning  process. 

Extended,  Increased,  and  Modernized 
Professional  Education  Is  a  Mnst 

“If  teachers  are  to  be  equal  to  their 
tasks,  the  professional  content  of  their 
preparation  must  be  extended,  in¬ 
creased,  and  modernized.”^  This 
statement  by  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Engloman,  expresses  a  common 
conviction  among  teacher  educators.  A 
further  illustration  of  this  point  of 
view  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.® 
This  association’s  committee  on  pro¬ 
fessional  laboratory  experiences  em¬ 
phasizes  that  to  meet  the  demands 
being  made  on  teachers,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  pre-service  teacher  education 
provide: 

“an  extensive  and  intensive  profes¬ 
sional  education  program  to  provide 
for  longer  contacts  with  professional 
problems  and  situations.  The  role  of 


4  Enifleman.  F.  E.,  “Redireotion  of  Teacher  Education,”  \ational  Education  A»$o- 
ciation  Journal,  37:  346-7,  September,  •1948. 

5  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  School  and  Community  Laboratory 
Experiences  in  Teacher  Education,  Tlie  Association,  1948,  p.  61. 
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today’s  teacher  is  not  confined  to  the 
classroom  nor  to  the  school.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  education  program  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  students  such  extensive  ex¬ 
periences  as  are  needed  to  help  them 
recognize  the  function  of  education  in 
society  at  large.  Adequate  guidance 
of  children  and  youth  today  requires 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
human  personalities  as  they  function 
in  a  variety  of  situations.  Prospective 
teachers  cannot  develop  this  ability 
fully  during  four  years  of  education, 
but  they  can  he  helped  to  acquire  those 
skills  and  techniques  which  contribute 
toward  a  growing  understanding  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  To  provide  such  help  for 
students  the  professional  education 
program  must  be  intensive  in  nature.” 

As  is  true  in  the  area  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  for  teachers,  there  seems  to  be 
agreement  on  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
through  professional  education.  How¬ 
ever,  designing  programs  to  meet 
accepted  goals  presents  some  unsolved 
issues. 

When  shall  professional  education 
begin  in  the  total  program?  Will  com¬ 
mon  purposes  be  served  best  through 
a  program  providing  for  professional 
education  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  college  only  ?  Or,  is  it  desir^ 
able  that  students  have  some  ex¬ 
periences  in  professional  education 
throughout  the  four  or  five  years  of 
preparation  ?  Current  opinion  on  this 
issue  may  be  judged  by  recent  action 
of  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education.  At  its 
national  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  1949, 
this  association  adopted  unanimously 
a  new  standard  governing  professional 
laboratory  experiences.  This  standard 
calls  specifically  for  professional  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  integral  part  of  each  of 
the  four  years  of  college.  If  the  vot¬ 


ing  members  of  that  organization  may 
be  judged  competent  in  representing 
the  convictions  of  teacher  educators, 
it  would  seem  obvious  that  current 
opinion  favors  the  beginning  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  in  the  freshman 
year  of  the  teacher  education  prc^am. 

What  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  students  in  professional 
education?  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  nature  of  activities  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  engage  in  their  professional 
preparation  should  be  such  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  direct  experiences  with  sound 
principles  of  education  in  practice.  A 
pragmatic  philosophy  of  education 
cannot  be  acquired  merely  through 
reading  about  it.  The  principle  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  understood  by  students  nor 
convincing  to  them  unless  they  observe 
that  principle  in  action  with  respect  to 
their  own  college  work.  The  urgent 
demand  on  education  today  to  develop 
a  curriculum  for  modern  living  based 
upon  the  needs  of  children  and  youth 
in  our  society  cannot  be  functionally 
comprehended  in  the  absence  of  its 
application  to  the  program  of  the  col¬ 
lege  student.  A  psychology  of  learn¬ 
ing  dictating  that  best  learning  is 
achieved  through  direct  experience 
cannot  be  fully  realized  by  students 
who  are  expected  to  do  their  learning 
through  a  limited  number  of  activities 
which  are  generally  confined  to  printed 
material  and  classroom  procedures. 

To  provide  for  students  a  profes¬ 
sional  education  program  in  which 
they  will  learn  through  direct  experi¬ 
ence  the  significance  of  sound  and 
accepted  principles  in  human  growth 
and  development  and  in  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  learning  process  calls  for 
a  sequence  of  activities  planned  co¬ 
operatively  with  students  to  meet  their 
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needs  as  citizens  and  as  members  of  a 
profession ;  a  program  with  flexibility ; 
extensive  and  intensive  experiences  re¬ 
lated  directly  to  the  job  to  be  done  by 
teachers  today;  guidance  based  upon 
sound  principles. 

How  shall  the  experiences  (or 
courses)  of  professional  education  he 
organized?  Can  the  job  be  done 
through  a  series  of  unrelated  courses 
arranged  in  logical  sequence?  This 
issue  is  brought  into  bold  relief  by 
students’  criticisms  of  the  typical  se¬ 
quence  of  typical  education  courses. 
Recently  a  college  staff,  intent  upon 
modifying  the  sequence  of  professional 
courses,  sent  to  the  senior  class  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  institution  a  questionnaire 
asking  for  suggestions  on  the  courses 
in  the  Education  Department.  Fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  were  these  items:  overlapping 
and  duplication  in  education  courses, 
too  much  theory  unrelated  to  practice, 
and  not  enough  concrete  experience 
with  children  and  schools.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  that  these  criticisms  represent  a 
prevalent  feeling  among  senior  stu¬ 
dents  and  young  teachers  in  the  field. 
Intelligent  appraisal  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  courses  certainly  calls  for  revi¬ 
sion  in  the  number,  sequence,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  content  of  the  program. 

Improvement  in  the  Methodology  of 
College  Instruction  Is  a  Mnst 

It  is  implied  throughout  this  discus¬ 
sion  that  there  is  urgent  need  not  only 
for  re-examination  of  the  general  and 
professional  education  programs  but 
also  for  study  of  better  ways  of  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  college  level.  Professor 
J.  G.  Umstattd  and  his  colleagues,  as 
a  result  of  their  work  in  the  American 


University  of  Biarritz,  France,  during 
the  last  war,  state  in  their  recent  publi¬ 
cation 

“Common  sense  demands  that  pro¬ 
cedure,  method,  techniques,  practice, 
process — call  it  what  you  will — fit  the 
conditions  in  which  and  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used.  It  is  self-evident  that 
under  given  conditions  the  best  results 
can  be  achieved  only  by  use  of  the 
appropriate  procedures.  .  .  .  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  problem  of  choice  and  use 
of  educational  procedures  is  no  simple 
matter  which  may  safely  be  left  either 
to  the  force  of  habit  or  to  the  whim 
of  the  moment.” 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  any 
attempt  to  modify  the  methodology  of 
college  teaching  are  great.  Changes 
in  instniction  must  first  be  changes  in 
people.  College  staff  members  do  not 
change  readily.  Teaching  on  any  level 
demands  certain  skills  which  are 
unique  to  the  process  of  teaching. 
Such  skills  are  not  always  considered 
to  be  important  by  graduate  schools 
preparing  college  teachers.  Emphasis 
upon  mastery  of  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge  in  specialized  areas  does  not  al¬ 
ways  enhance  the  possibility  of  good 
teaching.  Nevertheless,  there  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  marked  degree  of  concern  over 
the  problem  of  improving  college  in¬ 
struction  and  in  some  situations,  sig¬ 
nificant  exploration  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  are  underway. 

Opportunity  to  Acquire  Skill  in  the 
Democratic  Process  is  a  Mnst 

Perhaps  of  greatest  import  in  teach¬ 
er  education  today  is  the  agreement  by 
all  that  prospective  teachers  must  have 
conviction  regarding  democracy  as  a 


6  Umstattd,  J.  G.  and  Colleaffues,  Instructional  Procedures  at  the  College  Level. 
The  Universit}'  of  Texas  Press,  Austin,  1947,  p.  1. 
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way  of  life.  But  conviction  is  not 
enough.  Intelligent  participation  in 
democratic  procedures,  whether  they 
be  improving  the  curriculum  of  a 
school  or  organizing  a  committee  for 
community  action  on  a  social  issue, 
requires  skill  in  the  process  of  work¬ 
ing  with  groups  and  human  relation¬ 
ships  of  high  caliber.  It  is  obligatory 
that  teacher  education  programs  pro¬ 
vide  for  students  many  experiences  in 
the  democratic  group  process.  This  is 
of  utmost  importance  for  two  reasons: 


(1)  these  students  will  be  responsible 
directly  for  the  inculcating  of  demo¬ 
cratic  values  in  the  lives  of  America’s 
children  and  youth,  and  (2)  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  and  will  be  leading  citizens 
in  a  democracy,  called  upon  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  action  programs 
related  to  political,  economic,  and  so¬ 
cial  issues  of  our  times.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  members  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  are  prepared,  both  with  atti¬ 
tudes  and  skills,  to  play  this  role 
effectively. 
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Some  Basic  Problems  for 

Solution  in  Teacher  Education 

By  ROBEN  J.  MAASKE 
President,  Eastern  Oregon  College  of  Education, 

IjU  Grande,  Oregon 

Teacher  education  in  its  earlier  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
conception  was  a  relatively  sim-  identify  some  of  the  basic  problems  in 
pie  process,  but  like  other  im-  teacher  education.  In  the  main,  these 
portant  educational  tasks  it  has  become  problems  will  already  be  familiar  to 
increasingly  complex  and  intricate,  most  students  of  this  field  and  to  those 
Progress  has  been  made,  to  be  sure,  actively  engaged  in  conducting  teacher 
since  the  establishment  of  the  first  education  programs.  Perhaps  the 
state-supported  normal  school  in  1839,  succinct  summarization  of  them  wull 
slightly  over  a  century  ago.  !Much  re-  prove  helpful.  Some  general  avenues 
mains  to  be  done.  of  solution  will  be  pointed  to  briefly 

The  volume  of  professional  litera-  hut  other  articles  in  this  issue  will 
ture  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  deal  in  more  detail  with  certain  of 
presents  clear  evidence  of  the  wide-  them. 

spread  attention  being  focused  current-  purposes  of  conciseness,  the 

ly  upon  the  importance  of  the  prepara-  problems  in  teacher  education 

tion  of  teachers  at  all  leve  s.  Fortun-  treatment  will  be  enum- 

ately,  perhaps,  no  clearly-conceived  discussed  in  the  following 

jiattern  for  teacher  education  has  yet  paragraphs 
evolved.  Doubtless,  this  attests  the 

difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  prob-  Need  for  Visualizing  More 

lenis  inherent  in  the  task  of  preparing  Clearly  the  Desirable  End  Product : 
good  teachers  for  a  dynamic,  demo-  The  competent  and  able  teacher  as 
cratic  societv.  the  end  product  of  the  teacher  educa- 

Current  appraisals  of  teacher  educa-  tion  program  has  perhaps  always  been 
tion  programs  point  to  several  weak-  envisioned  by  those  conducting  such 
nesses.  For  example,  the  wide  diver-  programs.  However,  it  has  customar- 
gence  between  theory  and  practice,  dis-  ib’  b^en  only  a  rather  vague  and  indis¬ 
agreements  eonceniing  relative  pro-  tinct  vision.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
portions  of  general  versus  .professional  college  instructors  and  other  function- 
education,  lack  of  coordination  and  aries  in  the  teacher  education  program 
unity  in  pre-service  preparation  pro-  but  particularly  to  the  prospective 
grams,  complicating  factors  related  to  teacher  himself, 
the  identification  of  elements  in  sue-  The  cooperative  formation  of  ob- 
cessful  teaching,  failure  to  attract  jectives  or  outcomes  for  the  teacher 
sufficient  numbers  of  capable  recruits,  education  program  in  any  institution, 
and  a  host  of  others.  involving  in  the  process  officials,  in- 
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structors,  graduates,  students,  lay  pub¬ 
lic  representatives,  and  prospective 
employers,  is  a  highly  desirable  pro¬ 
ceeding.  This  process  may  aid  also 
in  overcoming  the  weakness  that  all 
too  frequently  the  related  academic 
staff  in  an  institution  have  but  little 
cognizance  of  the  importance  of  their 
contribution.  The  clear  interpretation 
of  what  these  objectives  mean  in  terms 
of  the  personal  and  professional  quali¬ 
ties  and  equipment  specifically  re¬ 
quired  for  development  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  is  a  necessary  year  to 
year  task  in  the  total  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  program. 

(2)  Problem  of  the  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Retention  Process: 

The  selective  recruitment  of  excel¬ 
lent  and  promising  candidates  for 
teaching  should  always  be  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  to  the  officials  of 
an  institution  preparing  teachers, 
members  of  the  profession,  employing 
superintendents  and  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  first  listed,  these 
groups  have  only  recently  been  moti¬ 
vated  to  think  seriously  about  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  recruitment  and 
selective  retention  of  prospective  teach¬ 
ers.  This  trend  can  prove  highly 
fruitful. 

Primarily  by  reason  of  the  deep  in¬ 
roads  made  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
nation  by  wartime  conditions,  the 
selective  recruitment  of  able  potential 
teachers  is  a  problem  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  This  is  especially  tnie  at 
the  elementary  school  level,  since  the 
supply  and  demand  of  high  school  and 
college  teachers  is  quite  rapidly  ad¬ 
justing  itself  except  in  certain  special¬ 
ized  teaching  fields.  The  time  is  ripe 
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for  every  institution  preparing  teach¬ 
ers  to  examine  critically  its  program 
for  the  general  recruitment,  original 
selection  and  selective  retention  of  its 
prospective  teachers.  The  supply 
should  be  of  ever  increasing  quality 
and  tuned  to  the  demand  needs. 

(3)  Closer  Cooperation  Between 
Teacher-Preparing  Officers  and  Teach¬ 
er-Employing  Officers: 

It  appears  clear  that  this  problem 
of  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
good  teachers  merits  the  statesmanlike 
attention  of  high  school  administra¬ 
tive  and  guidance  officers,  the  teaching 
profession  itself,  employing  officers, 
and  the  general  public,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  attractive  finan¬ 
cial  remuneration  for  good  teachers. 
If  education  is  important,  the  person¬ 
nel  conducting  the  process  must  be 
chosen  carefully  from  among  the  best 
qualified  of  the  oncoming  generation 
of  youth.  The  closer  cooperation  of 
all  those  concerned  in  the  process  of 
preparing  teachers  is  thus  clearly  indi¬ 
cated. 

Such  cooperative  efforts  carry  im¬ 
portant  implications  for  the  sharp  re¬ 
finement  of  institutional  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  selective  admission 
and  retention  of  qualified  prospective 
teachers,  in  emphasizing  programs  of 
guidance  in  high  school  and  college, 
in  stressing  quality  programs,  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  school  practitioners,  and 
in  lengthening  the  period  of  pre-service 
preparation  especially  in  states  with 
lower  requirements.  A  closer  union 
of  effort  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  school  staffs,  teacher  associa¬ 
tions,  and  lay  agencies  with  the  staffs 
of  teacher-educating  institutions  can 
well  have  an  invigorating  and  construc¬ 
tive  influence. 
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(4)  Redirecting  the  Teacher  Ediir 
cation  Curriculum: 

As  a  group  the  country  over,  teach¬ 
er-education  curricula  present  an  array 
of  variegated  patterns.  In  curricula 
of  similar  length  in  terms  of  years 
there  is  fairly  common  agreement  on 
the  general  content  material.  The 
chief  problem  has  apparently  been  to 
make  the  content  of  such  courses  high¬ 
ly  functional  in  the  more  or  less  aca¬ 
demic  atmosphere  that  customarily 
prevails.  Students  without  having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  practical  problems  they 
will  face,  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the 
inward  significance  or  real  meaning 
of  much  of  the  content  material  they 
study  in  professional  education. 

The  chief  task  in  giving  redirection 
to  teacher-education  curricula  is  in 
making  the  materials  and  experiences 
in  college  more  vital,  meaningful  and 
real  in  relation  not  only  to  the  job  of 
teaching  but  to  the  life  of  the  teacher 
as  a  functioning  citizen  and  intelligent 
member  of  an  expanding  world  com¬ 
munity.  This  concept  transcends  in 
overall  importance  such  things  as 
minor  course  requirements,  specific 
techniques,  and  the  purely  academic 
experiences  which  oftentimes  almost 
engulf  the  prosj)ective  teacher.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  participation  with  instruc¬ 
tors  in  determining  course  emphases, 
for  enlargement  of  social  experiences 
and  horizons,  in  cultivating  interests 
and  tastes  in  the  appreciative  arts,  for 
active  participation  in  student  organ¬ 
izations  and  activities  of  various  types, 
for  continuing  contact  with  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  profession — all 
these  and  others  will  aid  in  giving  new 
life  and  meaning  to  the  traditional 
teacher-education  curriculum. 


(5)  MaJeing  Oeneral  Education 
More  Functional  in  Educating  Teach¬ 
ers: 

There  is  considerable  disagreement 
on  the  content  and  relative  amount  of 
general  education,  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  climatic  atmosphere 
existing  between  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  faculty  in  any  institution.  That 
general  education  becomes  more  func¬ 
tional  in  the  day-to-day  living  of  the 
future  teacher  commands  nearly  un¬ 
animous  agreement.  Opjjortunities 
early  in  the  pre-service  program  for 
democratic  study,  discussion  and  ex¬ 
ploration  of  broad  fields  of  knowledge 
are  essential.  Of  more  importance, 
however,  than  the  organization  and 
content  of  these  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  is  the  extent  to  which 
realistic  study  and  the  actual  out-of- 
class  experiences  provided  by  them  re¬ 
sult  in  really  functional  outcomes,  un¬ 
derstandings  and  attitudes  for  the 
prosjxx?tive  teacher. 

Emerging  from  the  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  education  in  teacher 
education  is  the  feeling  that  it  should, 
through  whatever  content  and  organ¬ 
ization,  give  to  the  teacher  competence 
and  confidence  in  the  subject  materials 
and  resource  backgrounds  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  area  a  broad  social  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  understanding  of  life  and  its 
attendant  social,  economic,  political, 
and  moral  problems;  a  functional 
knowledge  of  procedures  in  identify¬ 
ing  community  problems ;  and  a  sound 
psychological  understanding  of  himself 
and  of  other  individuals. 

(0)  Vifalizaiion  of  Ijoboraiory 
Eiperiences  and  the  Interneship 
Period : 

^fore  recently,  deserved  attention 
has  been  concentrated  upon  vitalizing 
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the  student  laboratory  teaching  experi¬ 
ences,  together  with  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  experiencing  extra-class 
and  community  responsibilities  of  the 
type  generally  assumed  by  regular 
teachers.  Well  executed,  these  latter 
provide  helpful  and  vitalizing  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  prospective  teacher  and 
give  him  a  better  picture  of  the  total 
teaching  task.  The  trend  is  definitely 
toward  longer  periods  of  practice  serv¬ 
ice,  usually  a  half  or  whole  day,  with 
a  proportionately  greater  degree  of 
freedom  as  he  progresses. 

A  more  rounded  practice-teaching 
experience  for  the  potential  teacher 
can  be  provided  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  laboratory  or  campus  school 
practice  work  with  extended  or  intern¬ 
ship  experience  in  actual  school  situa¬ 
tions.  Periods  of  internship  of  a 
month,  a  quarter,  or  longer  are  desir¬ 
able.  Planned  corollary  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  directed  observation  during 
vacation  periods,  utilized  for  its 
broadening  and  educative  results, 
could  well  be  given  added  attention  in 
vitalizing  the  teacher-preparation  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  latter  stages. 

(7)  Length  of  the  Pre-Serviee 
Preparation  Period : 

On  the  quantitative  aspect  of  teach¬ 
er  education,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  period  less  than  four  to  five 
years  above  high  school  is  inadequate 
for  the  preparation  of  the  type  of 
teacher  who  can  be  expected  to  func¬ 
tion  professionally  and  competently  in 
really  effective  teaching.  Parenthetic¬ 
ally,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  length 
of  the  preparation  period  for  teachers 
in  leading  European  countries  is 
markedly  higher  than  the  average  re¬ 
quired  in  this  country. 

For  various  reasons  the  minimum 
length  of  the  pre-service  program  dif¬ 


fers  within  most  states  for  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers.  The  length 
varies  considerably  from  state  to  state 
for  both  elementary  and  for  secondary 
teachers.  The  matter  is  governed  quite 
generally  by  either  state  laws  or  by 
certification  regulations  of  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  or  state  boards 
of  education.  Some  states  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  specified  number  of 
years  for  high  school  teachers,  four  for 
example,  to  qualify  for  a  provisional 
certificate,  which  can  be  renewed  each 
year  within  a  five-year  period  tlpon 
completion  within  this  period  of  addi¬ 
tional  work  equivalent  to  a  fifth  year. 
The  immediate  trend  appears  toward 
a  minimum  four-year  program  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  teaching, 
with  either  a  five-year  program  for 
high  school  teaching  or  a  four-year 
period  plus  specified  additional  course 
work  through  the  fifth  year,  to  be 
accomplished  within  certain  years  of 
an  extended  four  or  five  year  allot¬ 
ment  of  time. 

(8)  Place  meni,  Follow-Up  and 
In-Service  Education". 

There  exists  an  institutional  obli¬ 
gation  to  aid  in  the  appropriate  place¬ 
ment  of  its  graduating  teachers. 
Normally  this  is  reasonably  well  done. 
The  task  of  follow-up  is  also  import¬ 
ant  but  this  is  not  as  well  done  as  a 
general  rule.  Visitation  of  at  least 
first-year  teachers  in  the  field  by  a 
staff  member  of  the  institution  for 
counselling  and  advisory  purposes  is 
highly  desirable,  both  as  an  aid  to  the 
teacher  and  as  an  aid  to  continuous 
evaluation  of  the  institution’s  program 
for  preparing  teachers. 

In  accordance  with  generally  acept- 
ed  principles  of  administration,  the 
in-service  program  is  logically  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  local  school 
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district  and  the  state  and  county  super¬ 
visory  system.  However,  the  institu¬ 
tions  preparing  teachers  in  any  state, 
through  cooperative  agreement  upon 
specific  plans,  should  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  advising  and  aiding 
professionally  in  the  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  programs  within  its  designated 
service  area. 

(0)  Research  and  Experimenta¬ 
tion  in  Teacher  Education'. 

The  problem  of  research  is  ever  pres¬ 
ent  to  provide  sounder  bases  upon 
which  to  build  improvements  in  teach¬ 
er  education.  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  in  attempting  to  identify 
qualities  and  performance  items  which 
assure  success  in  teaching.  Problems 
of  available  measurement  techniques 
have  thus  far  provided  fairly  incon¬ 
clusive  results,  ^fuch  remains  to  be 
done.  Greater  emphasis  should  lie 
placed  upon  intensive  research  in  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  teacher  education 
process. 

This  task  should  not  be  designated 
to  researchers  alone.  It  should  be  an 
accompaniment  of  the  program  in 
every  institution,  at  least  on  the  level 
of  experimentation,  on  evaluation  of 
results  and  on  general  studies  designed 
to  reveal  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
the  program.  The  process  alone  will 
assure  continuous,  whole.some  intro¬ 
spection  of  various  phases  of  the 
teacher-education  program,  lioth  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service,  and  point  up 
improvement  potentialities. 

nOl  Cnntinuou.<i  Evaluation  of 
Teacher-Education  Programs: 

One  of  the  chief  lacks  in  teacher- 
education  programs  has  been  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  place  sufficient  emphasis  upon 
a  continuing  appraisal  of  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Ideally,  this  should  be  a 
process  in  which  the  education  faculty 


and  the  related  academic  faculty 
should  assume  joint  responsibility, 
with  employers  of  teachers,  students, 
and  representatives  of  the  lay  public 
participating  at  appropriate  levels. 

Perhaps  this  lack  is  partially  due 
to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  securing 
objectively  valid  results,  since  subjec¬ 
tive  factors  and  opinions  often  enter 
in  so  predominately.  Nevertheless,  the 
appraisal  of  an  institutional  program 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
terms  of  the  desired  end  product  set 
up  originally  is  deserving  of  careful 
study  and  planning. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  problems  point  to 
some  directions  in  which  intensive 
work  for  the  improvement  of  teacher- 
education  programs  is  needed.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  space  limitations  precluded  any 
exhaustive  ex|)Osition  of  each.  The 
aim  was  to  open  the  problem  briefly 
in  each  instance  and  to  point  to  some 
promising  avenues  for  possible  im¬ 
provement. 

Nor  is  the  list  of  ten  problems  all- 
inclusive.  A  number  more  could  have 
been  mentioned  and  various  suVprob- 
lems  exist  under  each  which  might 
have  been  indicated  if  more  detail  had 
seemed  warranted.  True  it  is,  that 
some  of  the  ten  chosen  for  inclusion 
here  are  of  greater  significance  than 
others  and  this  will  likely  vary  'some¬ 
what  in  different  institutions,  dejtend- 
ing  upon  which  ones  have  been  given 
the  greater  attention. 

In  any  event,  it  is  hoped  the  brief 
exposition  of  these  basic  problems  in 
teacher  education  may  stimulate  fur¬ 
ther  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
along  with  a  desire  to  aid  constructive¬ 
ly  in  the  highly  important  task  of  con¬ 
tinuously  improving  the  program  for 
the  preparation  of  superior-type 
teachers. 


Ossification  Dangers 

in  Teacher  Education 

liy  G.  D.  McGRATH 

Director  of  Teacher  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urhana,  Illinois 

IT  can  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  tendency  toward  ossification  in  teacher 
that  the  schools  are  several  decades  education  programs, 
behind  the  times  with  respect  to  A  number  of  other  factors  are  con- 
providing  adequate  experience  for  tributory  to  the  status  quo  complex  of 
learning  to  adjust  well  to  our  complex  teacher  education, 
societal  responsibilities.  To  be  sure,  1.  Many  of  the  proposed  changes 
we  have  seen  a  great  number  of  inno-  were  ill-bred,  poorly  reasoned  depar- 
vations,  practices,  and  procedures  tures  from  current  practices.  iVfany 
evolve  since  the  turn  of  the  past  cen-  educators  believe  that  change  essen- 
tury,  but  for  the  most  part,  these  tially  means  progress  and  thus  they 
changes  were  quite  superficial  and  con-  build  premises  on  whims,  opinions, 
stitutod  largely  a  matter  of  putting  and  tentative  assumptions  rather  than 
old  wine  in  new  bottles,  or,  in  some  on  facts  or  on  well-reasoned  principles, 
instances,  merely  relabeling  the  old  2.  The  machinery  for  changing 
bottles.  curricula,  patterns  and  courses  in- 

One  of  the  disparaging  aspects  about  eluded  in  teacher  education  works  in 
education  is  the  resistance  to  change  a  slow  motion  process.  It  takes  a  de- 
which  is  held  by  the  very  society  we  cade  in  some  instances  to  make  neces- 
are  attempting  to  improve.  Even  sary  alterations  to  permit  changes  to 
though  new  findings  and  techniques  come  about. 

justify  changes,  the  public  is  very  slow  3.  We  have  a  tendency  to  look 
to  accept  the  minor  modifications  backward  rather  than  forward.  We 
which  might  activate  plans  for  major  find  ourselves  constantly  drifting  in 
changes.  It  appears  evident  that  each  our  thirtking  to  a  pattern  of  prepar- 
generation  wishes  for  its  progeny  ing  teachers  for  yesterday’s  schools 
approximately  the  educative  experi-  rather  than  for  those  of  tomorrow, 
ences  which  were  provided  at  the  time  4.  Teachers-in-training  are  quite 
the  generation  thus  considered  was  in  resistant  to  newer  patterns  of  teacher 
the  j)ublic  schools.  education.  It  is  much  easier  to  mud- 

Parents  and  adult  groups  seem  un-  die  through  as  they  themselves  e.xperi- 
able  to  think  in  terms  of  educative  ex-  enced  educative  experiences  rather 
|)oriences  for  children  which  vary  than  to  help  build  l)etter  programs  as 
markedly  from  those  of  their  own  e.x-  participants.  Teachers  themselves 
periences.  This  one  condition  carries  have  welcomed  technological  change 
a  major  danger  of  increasing  the  more  than  change  in  proicssional  train- 
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ing.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  paradoxes 
in  education  that  teachers  clamor  for 
an  improved  preservice  training  pro¬ 
gram,  but  are  themselves  resistant  to 
new  innovations  designed  as  major  im¬ 
provements. 

5.  Much  of  the  work  of  various 
commissions  and  committees  has  mere¬ 
ly  reaffirmed  our  prejudices  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  fixing  even  more  rigidly  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  most  in  need  of 
change.  It  is  true  that  we  may  be  at 
the  turning  point  in  this  respect  where¬ 
in  the  contributions  of  these  groups 
will  be  much  more  productive  toward 
new  patterns  of  training. 

6.  School  systems  have  been  large¬ 
ly  planless  and  unscientific  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  fifty  year  curriculum  lag. 
This  has  had  a  direct  and  adverse  re¬ 
percussion  on  teacher  education. 
There  is  a  somewhat  natural  tendency 
to  allow  patterns  of  training  to  ossify 
when  the  challenge  of  the  curriculum 
is  so  lethargic. 

7.  A  lack  of  facts  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
unsolved  problems  has  permitted  a 
high  degree  of  ossification.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  change  many  of  our  patterns 
when  we  are  not  always  certain  of  our 
premises.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  wait 
for  complete  knowledge  before  making 
changes,  but  it  is  important  to  insure 
that  all  progress  is  not  stultified  by 
lack  of  facts. 

8.  We  have  been  too  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  menace  of  poorly 
trained  teachers  to  change  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  patterns  and  eliminate  many  of 
the  teachers  who  would  not  be  success¬ 
ful.  This  has  developed  somewhat  of 
a  licensed  mediocracy  and  our  pre¬ 
service  programs  have  catered  to  this 
through  a  degree  of  ossification  of  pat¬ 
terns  which  produce  poorly  trained 
teachers. 


9.  We  have  failed  to  analyze  the 
social  realities  facing  us  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  implications  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  education  in  a  societal  sur¬ 
vival.  We  are  unaware  of  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  a  social  scene  shifts, 
and,  since  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  these  changes,  we  tend  to  sit 
back  and  keep  the  existing  pattern  in 
the  picture. 

10.  We  have  never  set  realistic 
goals  for  teachers  to  achieve  in  pre¬ 
service  training  programs  and  have 
never  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  the 
programs  we  desire  to  develop.  This, 
too,  has  tsaused  many  programs  to  re¬ 
lax  and  wait  for  others  to  break  the 
ice. 

11.  We  are  living  in  a  world  of 
confusion,  of  mechanical  aptitude  and 
of  mental  apathy.  It  often  appears 
fruitless  to  be  very  concerned  about 
needed  changes  bt'cause  of  the  existing 
confusion  and  resulting  development 
of  an  apathetic  reaction  toward  the 
problems  of  the  world  society, 

12.  The  trends  toward  secularism 
with  greater  responsibility  being  re¬ 
quired  of  the  schools  for  character  and 
moral  training  have  placed  before  us 
a  perplexing  problem.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  responsibility  to 
accept,  and  w^e  are  unwilling  to  plan 
methodically  in  this  direction.  It  is 
obvious  that  much  needs  to  be  done, 
but  the  uncertainty  produces  a  fear 
of  inadequacy  in  these  areas  of  respon¬ 
sibility. 

13.  We  have  failed  to  assume  a  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude  that,  in  order  to 
effectively  and  adequately  train  teach¬ 
ers,  we  must  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  planned  preservice  educative 
experiences.  We  have  permitted  the 
traditional  fotir  year  program  to  ossify 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  educators 
believe  that  adding  another  year  would 
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merely  multiply  the  weaknesses  and 
ill-conceived  aspects  of  the  present  four 
year  programs. 

14.  Perhaps  in  no  other  portion  of 
the  training  program  has  ossification 
been  more  evident  than  in  permitting 
courses  of  instruction  to  remain 
changeless  and  planless  for  decades  at 
a  time.  A  certain  degree  of  stability 
develops  in  the  preparation  of  a  course, 
and,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  development,  there  is  noticeable 
lack  of  change. 

We  are  at  the  turning  point  of 
great  gains.  Dangers  are  inherent  be¬ 
cause  the  new  gains  are  likely  to  ossi¬ 
fy  for  the  ensuing  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Two  of  the  important  changes  in  the 
offing  are: 

1.  A  new  philosophy  for  student 
teaching,  including  prerequisite  work 
experience  with  youth,  pre-student 
teaching  classroom  teaching,  resident, 
full-time  teaching  for  a  minimum 
period  of  six  weeks,  and  others,  is  com¬ 
ing  into  acceptance. 

2.  Periods  of  internship  for  a 
semester  or  for  a  full  year  before  final 
completion  of  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  certification  is  an  approaching 
reality  in  many  regions. 

We  need  machinery  to  provide 
change,  flexibility  and  fluidity.  There 
are  several  considerations  which  might 
help  us  guard  against  the  ossification 
tendencies : 

1.  Conduct  experimental  programs 
of  teacher  training  steadily  and  con¬ 
currently  with  regular  programs. 

2.  Promote  better  legislative  action 
to  require  professional  growth. 

3.  Concentrate  on  changing  the 
secondary  schools  and  then  train 
teachers  to  staff  them. 
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4.  Systematize  the  work  of  com¬ 
missions,  committees,  et  al. 

5.  Destroy  academic  hermit  ism  and 
re-interpret  the  functions  of  teachers 
as  agents  of  society. 

6.  Promote  more  pertinent  re¬ 
search  for  needed  improvements. 

7.  Seek  advisory  assistance  from 
the  employers  who  will  employ  our 
product. 

8.  Intensify  the  study  of  human 
engineering. 

9.  Plan  more  special  curricula  for 
special  types  of  service  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  profession. 

10.  Provide  for  more  exchange 
professorships  among  teacher  training 
institutions.  These  visiting  partici¬ 
pants  can  cross  fertilize  many  of  our 
efforts  toward  improvements. 

There  are  many  other  activities 
which  can  assist  in  preventing  ossifica¬ 
tion  of  whatever  new  gains  we  can 
make  during  the  next  few  years.  It 
is  candidly  admitted  that  we  are  at 
the  threshold  of  great  changes.  These 
have  been  long  in  arriving,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  see  that  we  do  not 
cling  to  them  so  tenaciously  that  we 
are  unable  to  make  further  progress. 
If  we  succumb  to  the  disease  of  ossifi¬ 
cation  the  net  result  during  the  next 
few  centuries  will  be  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  problem  of  teacher  education  lag 
w’ith  the  possibility  of  becoming  so  in¬ 
effective  that  the  profession  will  be 
permanently  discredited  as  an  im¬ 
portant  service  for  the  type  of  civili¬ 
zation  which  has  been  able  to  survive. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen — 
we  can  assure  that  it  will  not  happen 
through  a  little  zestful  curiosity  about 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  teacher 
education  and  a  little  spirited  profes¬ 
sional  activity  dedicated  to  insuring 
against  loss  through  ossification  of  pre- 
service  patterns  of  training. 
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STUDEXT  teaching  as  a  genuine 
clinical  experience  is  rapidly 
emerging  as  the  prime  compon¬ 
ent  of  a  professional  e<lucation  for 
teachers.  Without  doubt,  the  increased 
importance  attached  to  supervised 
practice  as  a  neophyte  teacher  is  the 
outstanding  development  in  teacher 
education  during  the  past  two  decades. 

!^^any  indications  combine  to  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusion  that  even  greater 
demands  are  in  the  making  for  pro¬ 
fessional-type  clinical  experience.  Col¬ 
leges  are  revising  curricula  to  give 
more  stress  to  student  teaching. 
School  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
experienced  teachers  are  voicing  strong 
pleas  for  more  practice  before  employ¬ 
ment.  Authorities  are  calling  for 
more  and  more  types  of  experiences  to 
Ik*  included  within  the  student-teach¬ 
ing  assignment.  Students  themselves 
are  demanding  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  similar  to  the  ones  they  get  while 
in  apprenticeship  practice. 

Yet,  the  personnel  and  facilities  of 
most  teacher-educating  institutions  are 
inadequate  to  provide  even  rudimen¬ 
tary  clinical  training  of  verv  short 
duration.  Very  few  private  colleges, 
especially,  have  anything  like  the 
framework  needed  to  afford  the  mini¬ 
mum  student  practice  called  for  in 
spirit  by  most  state  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion  regulations.  Even  state  teachers 


colleges  are  pinched  and  hampered  in 
multitudinous  ways  as  they  attempt  to 
do  w’hat  they  know  should  be  done.  If 
students  were  taking  professional  pre¬ 
paration  for  teaching  in  the  numbers 
nee<led  to  staff  our  schools,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  indeed  be  difficult. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
propose  a  framework  around  which 
ade<]uate  provisions  for  student  teach¬ 
ing  can  l)e  made  in  the  future.  As  a 
first  step  111  the  presentation  it  becomes 
necessary  to  outline  the  needs  to  be 
met  by  the  program  for  student  teach¬ 
ing  experience. 

Needs  to  Be  Met 

A  program  for  student  teaching, 
apparently,  in  the  near  future  must 
have  provisions  for  these  features:' 

1.  A  period  (or  periods)  of  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  give  each  student  from 
eight  to  sixteen  weeks  of  full-time 
apprenticeship  assignment.  Within 
the  near  future,  this  minimum  time 
should  perhaps  lx?  expanded  to  a  full 
year,  probably  made  up  of  separated 
periods. 

2.  An  api)renticeship  post  for  each 
student  that  will  be  shared  by  not  more 
than  one  other  student  simultaneously. 
The  numl)er  of  posts  in  a  given  school 
should  probably  be  limited  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  nuinl)er  of  teaching  posi¬ 
tions. 


1  Space  limitations  forbid  documentation  of  the  cliaracteristics  named.  They  are 
extracted  from  the  literature  and  from  opinions  of  practitioners. 
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3.  Placement  for  student  teaching 
in  a  regularly-constituted  public  school 
or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof.  The 
student-teaching  assignment  should 
embrace  experience  in  the  total  school 
program,  not  being  restricted  to  class¬ 
room  activities. 

4.  Supervision  and  guidance  for 
the  student-teacher  that  will  capitalize 
fully  upon  the  many  teaching  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  exist  in  the  practice- 
teaching  experience. 

5.  Equipment  of  the  practice  cen¬ 
ters  to  employ  at  least  reasonably  good 
teaching  and  child-guidance  tech¬ 
niques.  There  is  some  justification 
for  going  farther  and  saying  that  the 
school  practice  centers  for  prospective 
teachers  should  be  equal  in  quality  to 
the  hospital  practice  centers  required 
for  prospective  physicians. 

It  can  l)e  seen  that  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  student-teaching  will  have 
to  l)e  expanded  greatly  if  such  needs 
as  the  foregoing  are  met.  In  one  col¬ 
lege,  for  example,  merely  to  meet  the 
first  need  stated  above  would  require 
the  expansion  of  present  provisions 
thirty-fold.  In  one  state,  to  meet  the 
swond  need  alone  would  require  in 
1948-49  the  provision  of  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  new  apprenticeship  posts,  it  is 
estimated.  It  is  the  premise  of  this 
author  that  bold  and  forward-looking 
plans  must  be  formulated  to  do  what 
must  l)e  done  for  the  genuine  profes¬ 
sionalization  of  education  for  teaching, 
ing. 

Factors  to  Be  Taken  Into  Account 

To  provide  the  facilities  needed  for 
practice  teaching  several  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Some  of  these 
are: 

1.  The  abilities  of  colleges  to 
finance  and  operate  practice  teaching 


on  the  scale  demanded.  In  the  minds 
of  college  budget  authorities,  practice 
teaching  is  just  one  more  course  to  be 
financed.  It  gets  its  budgetary  allo¬ 
cations  in  competition  with  all  the 
other  divisions  of  the  institution.  The 
signs  are  clear  that  all  colleges  and 
universities — public  and  private — face 
contracting  rather  than  expanding 
financial  support  for  a  time  at  least. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  if  colleges  can 
finance  medical  education  and  legal 
education,  and  so  on,  they  can  also 
finance  teacher  education.  Tradition 
is  difficult  to  overcome,  however,  and 
in  this  case  ability  must  be  judged  in 
terms  of  willingness  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  capacity. 

2.  The  accessibility  of  colleges  to 
practice  centers. 

3.  The  capacity  to  produce  and 
employ  personnel  suitably  prepared  to 
supervise  practice  teaching  experience. 
If  college  staff  members  are  to  bear 
the  major  burden  of  supervision,  a 
conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
their  number  should  be  quadrupled  at 
once  and  doubled  again  within  four 
years.  If  the  practice  center  person¬ 
nel  is  to  be  the  chief  reliance,  how 
shall  they  Ix'  led  to  prepare  themselves 
adequately  for  the  responsibility? 
What  provisions  shall  be  made  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  si)ecial  education  they  will 
need  ? 

4.  The  extent  to  which  colleges  are 
willing  and  able  to  modify  their  cur¬ 
ricula  and  schedules  to  afford  students 
a  genuine  apprenticeship  experience. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  suitable 
practice  centers  can  be  cultivated  and 
developed.  College-operated  practice 
centers  are  already  extremely  costly  in 
the  minds  of  college  fiscal  officers. 
(Present  cost  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  jK)ssible  expense  of  operating 
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practice  centers  on  the  scale  that  has 
been  proposed.*) 

Yet,  if  the  college  has  only  “visitor” 
etatus  in  a  public  school  many  diffi¬ 
culties  stand  in  the  way  of  developing 
an  adequate  type  of  experience  for  stu¬ 
dent  teachers. 

6.  The  importance  attached  by  the 
student  himself  to  extensive  practice 
teaching  experience  as  a  prerequisite 
to  employment.  If  employers  appar¬ 
ently  place  great  store  by  such  clini¬ 
cal  training,  students  are  likely  to  do 
likewise.  The  converse  is  also  true.  A 
system  of  student  teaching  that  meets 
the  needs  stated  can  hardly  endure  if 
students  do  not  patronize  it  willingly 
and  in  relatively  large  numbers. 

7.  The  extent  to  which  student¬ 
teaching  is  considered  “the  colleges’ 
little  red  wagon,”  with  public  schools 
being  polite  but  lukewarm  observers 
of  the  process  and  resigned  consumers 
of  the  product. 

Other  factors  could  be  enumerated, 
but  this  list  of  seven  is  thought  to 
comprise  most  of  the  crucial  ones.  The 
following  proposals  are  designed  to 
give  weight  to  the  typical  current 
status  of  these  factors  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

A  Proposed  Framework 

A  piihltc  school  system  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It  is  proposed  in  the  first  place, 
that  student  teaching  should  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  state’s  public 
school  system.  Its  cost  should  be  borne 
in  the  public  school  budget,  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  means  for  assuring  the  people 
their  money’s  worth  for  what  they  in¬ 
vest  in  salaries  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Its  character  should  be  determ¬ 
ined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  char¬ 


acter  of  any  other  component  of  the 
state’s  public  school  program. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  colleges, 
the  public  school  systems,  and  the  state 
department  of  education  would  parti¬ 
cipate  in  planning  and  operating  the 
total  program,  each  on  equal  footing, 
and  that  policy  decisions  would  be  col¬ 
lective  decisions.  Undesirable  uni¬ 
formity  would  be  avoided,  individual 
creativity  and  experimentation  would 
be  fostered,  by  enlightened  and  demo¬ 
cratic  administration — much  as  these 
same  attributes  are  now  secured  in  the 
better  school  systems  of  the  country. 

It  is  realized  that  this  proposal 
would  result  in  the  assumption  by  the 
state  of  functions  previously  dis¬ 
charged,  in  part,  by  private  colleges 
and  universities.  To  some  this  will 
be  repugnant.  Its  justification  lies  in 
having  the  state  pay  for  a  direct  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  state,  in  order  that  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  that  service  may  be  improved. 
Private  colleges  would  retain,  of 
course,  their  inalienable  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  participate  in  such  a  program ; 
in  some  states  they  may  even  block  the 
program  entirely  as  they  have,  in  some 
instances,  blocked  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  standards  for  present-day  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  services.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  most  private  colleges  and 
universities  want  to  do  a  good  job  of 
teacher  education ;  this  proposal  would 
remove  the  road-block  of  financial 
limitations. 

A  statewide  program.  The  second 
proposal  is  that  student-teaching  be 
planned  on  a  statewide  basis,  rather 
than  by  each  college  or  university  as 
at  present.  In  so  far  as  possible,  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  to  engage  upon  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  would  be  done  in  terms 


2  It  is  realized  that,  in  the  case  of  state-supported  colleges,  it  should  make  little 
difference  to  the  taxpayer  whether  a  eollege  or  a  school  system  operates  a  given  school. 
Appropriating  bodies,  however,  are  not  likely  to  take  this  view,  in  the  author’s  opinion. 
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of  uniform  criteria.  Students  would 
have  access  to  suitable  practice  cen¬ 
ters,  regardless  of  the  location  of  those 
centers.  Statewide  planning  would 
provide  for  the  development  of  prac¬ 
tice  centers  in  locations  where  such 
centers  are  needed.  College-connected 
supervision  would  be  coordinated,  per¬ 
haps  by  geographic  regions. 

Many  states  now  offer  successful 
examples  of  phases  of  such  statewide 
coordination:  Florida,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  several  others. 
The  machinery  commonly  employed  is 
a  State  Council  on  Teacher  Education* 
or  a  special  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  success  of  such  par¬ 
tial  efforts  warrants  the  hypothesis 
that  fuller  coordination  is  possible. 

A  state  financwl  plan.  State  fin¬ 
ancing,  it  is  proposed,  would  have  sev¬ 
eral  a8|)ects.  However,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  total  costs  for  most 
states  would  not  be  unreasonable.^ 

First,  the  state  would  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  $200.00  to  $300.00  to  each 
school  (not  district)  selected  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  center.  This  could  be  used  by  the 
school  to  add  to  its  teaching  equipment 
and  materials  or  to  supplement  its  in- 
service  education  activities. 

Second,  the  state  would  provide  a 
salary  supplement  of  $100  to  $200  an¬ 
nually  for  each  teacher  who  qualifies 
as  a  supervisor  of  apprentices,  and  who 
demonstrates  her  merit  for  continued 
siK'cial  approval  of  this  kind.  The 
supplement  would  be  paid  whether  or 
not  the  teacher  happens  to  have  an 
apprentice  specifically  assigned  and 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  merit 


salary  supplement  for  extra  teaching 
ability. 

Third,  the  state  would  pay  the  full 
salary  and  travel  expenses  of  each 
approved  oolite-connected  supervisor 
of  student  teaching,  and  of  such  over¬ 
all  directors  as  are  needed. 

Fourth,  the  state  would  pay  to  each 
student  any  extra  living  costs  encoun¬ 
tered  in  working  as  a  student  teacher. 
Local  school  systems  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pay  apprentices  any  stipend, 
or  certainly  not  more  than  the  cost  of 
room  and  board.  The  apprentice 
should  remain  a  student,  without  the 
temptation  to  make  him  a  low-cost  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher. 

Finally,  the  state  would  provide 
travel  expense  for  holding  necessary 
supervisory  and  coordinating  confer¬ 
ences. 

A  coordinated  supervisory  plan.  To 
provide  adequate  guidance  for  students 
engaged  in  apprenticeship  work,  it 
seems  necessary  that  there  be: 

(1)  Full-time  college  connected 
supervisors  or  directors  of  student 
teaching  to  provide  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  practice  centers  for  the 
assistance  of  local  supervising  teachers, 
and  for  the  constant  improvement  of 
student-teaching  programs.  These 
persons  would  occupy  positions  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  of  primary  supervisors  in 
good  city  school  systems,  for  example. 
One  such  person  will  be  needed  for 
each  30  to  75  students-in-place,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  geographical  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  served.  Remember  that 
these  persons  are  not  to  perform  the 
detailed  supervision  of  each’  trainee 


3  See  Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Education,  Ktafe  CouncUe  on  Teacher 
Education :  .4  Manual.  Washington:  American  Council  on  Education.  1949.  ^ 

4  Detailed  cost  calculations  based  on  these  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  writer 
for  three  states,  In  one  case,  the  total  estimated  cost  was  1.8  per  cent  of  the  current 
state  appropriations  for  public  schools;  in  another  3  per  cent;  in  the  third,  2.4  per 
cent. 
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now  customarily  done  by  most  college- 
connected  supervisors. 

(2)  Part-time,  oolite-connected 
consultants — such  as  social  science, 
specialists,  consultants  in  audio-visual 
aids,  or  child  psychologists.  These 
persons  will  be  on  call  as  needed  by 
the  college  directors. 

(3)  A  few  regional  directors  or  co¬ 
ordinators,  attached  either  to  a  college 
or  to  the  state  department  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

(4)  Especially-prepared  preceptors 
of  apprentices,  employed  by  local 
schools.  Some  would  be  principals, 
some  counselors,  some  supervisors ;  the 
great  majority,  however,  would  be 
classroom  teachers.  These  persons 
would  carry  the  bulk  of  the  load  of 
guiding  student  teachers,  and  they 
would  do  some  of  the  corollary  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Motivation  to  become  qualified  for 
one  of  the  foregoing  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions  would  come  primarily  from  pro¬ 
fessional  dedication;  teachers’  organ¬ 
ization  would  play  an  important  role 
in  this,  as  would  the  administrative 
leadership  in  the  state.  Additional 
motivation  would  come  from  recogni¬ 
tion  and  prestige.  Some  motivation 
would  be  furnished  by  the  supple¬ 
mental  salary  increments  proposed. 

Special  teaching  certificates,  based 
upon  the  completion  of  approved  pro¬ 
fessional  curricula,  would  be  issued  to 
cover  each  type  of  position  listed,  and 
continued  growth  in  competence  would 
be  prerequisite  to  renewal  of  such  cer¬ 
tificates. 

To  provide  the  special  training 
needed  by  such  personnel,  the  state¬ 
wide  planning  group  would  doubtless 
find  it  necessary  to  pool  resources  in 


the  various  colleges  and  school  systems, 
establishing  one  or  two  cooperative 
centers.  Workshops  and  work-confei> 
ences  could  be  used  freely.  Under  co¬ 
ordinated  statewide  action  sufiScient 
patronage  could  be  secured  to  support 
a  high-level  program — something  that 
does  not  hold  true  today  with  each 
graduate  school  acting  independently 
and  with  the  lack  of  motivation  on  the 
parts  of  students  to  really  prepare  for 
supervision  or  guidance  of  student 
teachers. 

The  essential  ingredient.  In  bald 
words,  such  a  plan  as  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  smacks  strongly  of  regimenta¬ 
tion,  of  state-dominated  education.  The 
essential  ingredient  is  a  democratic, 
truly  cooj)erative  way  of  working. 
The  key  word  is  “collaboration,”  not 
concentration.  To  be  successful,  col- 
laWatiou  must  come  from  a  common 
sharing  of  purpose,  an  enthusiastic 
dedication  to  getting  a  job  done. 

This  article  has  sprung  from  a 
strong  conviction  that  clinical  type  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  e.xperience  is  essential 
if  teachers  are  to  be  professionally-pre¬ 
pared.  Playing  at  the  job,  compro¬ 
mising  between  potentiality  and  real¬ 
ity,  operating  prt^ams  upon  slender 
financial  shoestrings — these  cannot 
give  us  student  teaching  of  the  caliber 
our  times  demand.  We  have  sub¬ 
mitted,  only  in  barest  outline,  one  pro- 
j)Osal  for  a  framework  upon  which 
something  approaching  adequacy  can 
Im?  built.  The  heart  of  that  proposal 
is  reiterated  in  closing  this  discussion. 
It  is  that  the  provision  of  adequate  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  become  a  responsibility 
of  the  public  school  system  of  each 
state,  operated  by  joint  action  between 
producers  and  consumers. 


Experimentation 

in  Teacher  Education 

By  FLORENCE  STRATEMEYER 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City 

Teachers  colleges  and  schools  in  philosophy  in  these  colleges — yet 
of  education  point  to  the  im-  these  very  courses  are  teacher  directed 
portance  of  education  in  a  demo-  in  terms  of  a  syllabus  or  text,  afford- 
cracy  and  the  need  for  the  school  to  ing  little  or  no  opportunity  to  the  stu- 
be  a  vital  force  in  its  community — ^yet  dents  to  cooperatively  plan  their  work. 

many  of  these  oolleftca  are  neither  The  Heed  for  Eiperimentotion 
active  in  *heir  communities  nor  do  they 

provide  for  participation  in  commun-  What  is  the  result  of  this  apparent 
ity  life  as  a  part  of  the  college  cui-  dichotomy  between  educational  discus- 
riculum.  These  same  colleges  give  ex-  educational  practices  in  pre¬ 

tended  offerings  in  child  study,  human  paring  teachers  ?  The  contradiction 
growth  and  development,  educational  between  current  educational  discussion 
psychology  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  activities  carried  on  in  elemen- 

upon  indvidual  differences — ^yet  uni-  ^**"7  secondary  schools  is  evidence 
form  curiculum  patterns  and  identical  students  already  graduated 

class  assignments  characterize  the  from  our  teacher  preparing  institu- 
work  of  the  college  students.  Student  either  have  gained  meanings 

teaching,  courses  in  curriculum  devel-  other  than  those  intended  or  lack  the 
opmeiit,  and  other  college  offerings  call  ability  to  implement  ideas  in  action, 
attention  to  the  need  for  integrated  ex-  All  too  frequently  a  look  into  class- 
periences,  for  helping  learners  use  rooms  shows  teachers  following  the 
subject  matter  as  needed  in  dealing  textbook  rather  than  the  concerns  of 
with  problems  rather  than  as  highly  children  or  youth,  teachers  asking  aU 
organized  bodies  of  content,  for  larger  children  to  work  on  the  same  material 
blocks  of  time  in  the  day’s  schedule —  in  a  workbook,  teachers  answering  the 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  students  inquiries  of  parents  in  terms  of  cen- 
being  taught  these  concepts  are  taking  tral  office  requirements  rather  than 
from  five  to  eight  separate  courses,  educational  principles  involved  in  the 
The  significance  of  learning  to  work  practices  about  which  parents  inquired, 
cooperatively,  of  sensing  situations  and  teachers  never  moving  outside  the  four 
developing  a  plan  of  attack  on  prob-  walls  of  the  classroom  in  developing 
lems,  as  essential  abilities  of  indi-  the  educational  program.  There  is 
viduals  who  are  to  assume  their  demo-  evident  need  for  experimentation  and 
cratic  responsibility  of  acting  on  think-  change  in  teacher  education.  What 
ing,  are  a  part  of  much  of  the  work  are  the  crucial  points  at  which  experi- 
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mentation  is  needed  ?  What  is  being 
done  experimentally  in  these  areas? 

Comparative  study  of  theory  and 
practice  suggests  an  approach  to  ex¬ 
perimentation  through  applying  the 
same  principles  of  learning  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  curriculum  of  the  prospective 
teacher  that  he,  in  turn,  will  use  in 
guiding  the  experiences  of  children 
and  youth.  Far  too  long  have  teachers 
colleges  and  schools  of  education  wait¬ 
ed  to  apply  in  their  own  classrooms 
the  findings  of  the  psychol<^  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  human  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  which  they  have  discussed  with 
their  students.  Only  as  the  program 
of  teacher  education  is  developed  with 
regard  for  the  best  that  is  known  re¬ 
garding  the  way  in  which  learning 
takes  place,  will  experiences  result  in 
the  learning  intended,  will  learning  re¬ 
sult  in  action  which  implements  the 
theory  and  basic  principles  taxight. 

Two  major  factors  in  the  learning 
process  would  seem  to  be  crucial  in 
experimentation  designed  to  apply 
basic  learning  principles  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  teachers  college  curricu¬ 
lum.  Studies  in  the  fields  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  human  development  point 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  of  the  many 
possible  learnings  from  an  experience 
those  which  actually  result  depend 
upon  the  particular  aspects  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  have  meaning  for  the 
learner  in  terms  of  his  purposes.  ^lo- 
tives  such  as  the  desire  to  succeed,  to 
graduate,  to  be  well  recommended  for 
a  position,  or  to  satisfy  intellectual 
curiosity,  can  without  doubt  lx‘  used 
as  the  basis  for  much  learning  by  the 
college  student.  But  the  student  who 
sees  no  other  need  for  his  learnings 
may  be  content  with  an  accumulation 
of  facts  for  their  own  sake,  with  carry¬ 
ing  out  an  activity  as  directed  with 
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little  understanding  of  why  it  is  done 
that  way  or  what  is  accomplished  by 
it,  with  passing  examinations  rather 
than  checking  on  his  ability  to  use  the 
results  of  his  study  in  more  effectively 
meeting  situations  of  everyday  living. 
What  has  meaning  for  students  in  sit¬ 
uations  such  as  these  is  primarily  to 
meet  requirements  or  to  gain  approval 
or  personal  satisfaction  rather  than 
the  functional  use  of  the  content  being 
taught.  The  learner’s  response  is  in 
terms  of  the  goals  which  he  seeks  and 
he  uses  his  learning  to  meet  those  ends 
rather  than  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  is  incorporated  in 
his  living  as  needed  to  pass  a  course, 
to  gain  the  approval  desired.  Not 
seen  as  relating  to  his  everyday  living, 
his  learning  is  incidentally  rather  than 
directly  and  consciously  used  beyond 
the  work  of  the  class  situation. 

What  do  these  two  factors  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  suggest  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  development  of  experiences 
in  teacher  education? 

Areas  of  Needed  Experimentation 

Taking  cognizance  of  these  crucials 
in  the  learning  process  has  a  direct  re¬ 
lationship  both  to  the  nature  of  cur¬ 
riculum  exp)eriences  and  to  the  way  in 
which  those  experiences  are  developed 
with  students.  They  suggest  active 
learners  dealing  with  situations  which 
have  real  meaning  for  them;  learners 
experiencing  at  their  maturity  level 
many  of  the  situations  with  which  they 
will  later  help  children.  They  point 
to  five  areas  of  needed  study  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  :  a  curriculum  and  its 
component  courses  developed  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  problems  and  concerns 
of  the  students,  both  those  expressed 
and  those  for  which  they  may  be  ready 
but  about  which  they  are  not  articu- 
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late;  student  participation  in  the  co¬ 
operative  planning  and  development  of 
college  courses;  effective  commun¬ 
ity  participation  and  relationships; 
changed  methods  of  evaluation;  and 
the  study  of  ways  of  bringing  about 
change  in  field  situations.  The  re¬ 
maining  paragraphs  consider  briefly 
the  nature  of  current  experimentation 
in  each  of  these  areas  and  further 
needed  study. 

Courses  Organized  With  Reference 
to  Problems  of  the  College  Student  as 
Individual,  Citizen,  and  Professional 
TVorArcr.  The  curriculum  which  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
the  college  student  does  not  functional¬ 
ly  organize  in  terms  of  the  usual 
courses  in  English,  social  studies,  psy¬ 
chology’,  principles  of  teaching,  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  or  the 
teaching  of  algebra  or  arithmetic.  The 
problems  and  concerns  of  the  college 
student,  both  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  prospective  teacher,  more  often  than 
not  cut  across  the  usual  school  disci¬ 
plines  and  require  the  integration  of 
these  disciplines  as  they  bear  on  a 
given  situation.  For  example,  the  col¬ 
lege  student’s  personal  health  prob¬ 
lems  may  involve  understanding  of  an 
adequate  diet,  the  relation  of  physical 
and  emotional  well-being,  the  effective 
management  of  a  budget.  Adequate 
health  care  of  children  may  call  for 
understanding  child  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment,  the  way  learning  takes  place, 
how  to  work  with  parents  to  effectively 
relate  activities  in  the  school  and  the 
home,  the  work  of  community  agencies, 
and  many  others.  The  student,  in 
terms  of  effective  learning,  needs  to 
see  these  several  aspects  of  the  problem 
in  relationship  and  as  they  bear  direct¬ 


ly  on  his  situation.  Experimentation 
is  needed  in  the  development  of  the 
curriculum  of  teacher  education  in 
terms  of  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
the  college  student  as  an  individual,  a 
citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

This  need  is  also  re-enforced  by  the 
fact  that  today’s  teacher  works  toward 
an  integrated  curriculum  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth,  toward  a  curriculum 
built  in  terms  of  the  problems  of 
everyday  living  which  have  and  can 
have  meaning  for  them  at  their  parti¬ 
cular  stage  of  maturity.  Learning 
that  to  which  one  attends,  that  which 
one  does  something  about,  the  teacher* 
who  most  surely  and  most  effectively 
learns  how  to  help  children  and  youth 
meet  and  deal  with  situations  which 
have  meaning  for  them,  how  to  use 
various  areas  of  instructional  content 
as  they  bear  on  the  given  situation,  is 
the  teacher  who  as  a  college  student 
learned  to  deal  with  his  own  real  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  draw  upon  any  body  of 
content  as  it  contributed  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  faced. 

'  Varied  types  of  experimental  study 
are  in  progress  with  reference  to  larger 
block  and  more  unified  courses  in  the 
professional  sequence.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  early  attempts  at  integrating 
the  social  studies,  have  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  discrete  units  under  the 
single  course  organization.  Gradual¬ 
ly  these  disparate  parts  have  been  re¬ 
worked  and  present  practices  indicate 
varied  approaches  to  an  integrated  pro¬ 
fessional  sequence.  A  number  of  col¬ 
leges  have  developed  a  two  or  three 
year  professional  sequence  often  under 
the  title  “The  Child  and  the  Curricu¬ 


lum.”*  Varying  in  detail  from  insti- 


1  Kaske,  Erna;  The  Oneonta  Experience  in  Building  a  Professional  Education 
Sequence.  The  Collegiate  Press,  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  1944. 

Land,  Adele:  A  Report  of  Five  Years  of  Experience  tcith  a  Coordinated  Unit  in 
Education  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (Typed). 
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tution  to  institution,  experimentation 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  working 
on  the  problems  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  a  way  to  relate  the  developing 
interests  and  needs  of  the  learner  to 
the  selection  and  guidance  of  curricu¬ 
lum  experiences. 

Interesting  and  promising  begin¬ 
nings  have  been  made  in  a  like  inte¬ 
gration  of  experiences  in  the  areas  of 
general  education  prior  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  work.  Experimentally  tried  by 
fewer  schools  and  less  fully  developed 
are  such  groupings  in  the  major  areas 
of  human  activity  and  endeavor  as 
“the  individual’s  development  as  a  per¬ 
son,  home  and  family  life,  social  and 
civic  relationships,  and  vocational 
orientation.”^  Experiments  such  as 
these  warrant  careful  study  and  it  is 
hoped  that  those  engaged  in  them  will 
keep  careful  records  and  share  their 
findings  with  others. 

Few  groups  have  experimented  with 
the  teacher  education  curriculum  as  a 
whole.  And  not  many  studies  have 
approached  the  work  through  a  direct 
consideration  of  the  concerns  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  college  student  as  he  de¬ 
velops  as  an  individual,  working  in  a 
school  and  larger  civic  community, 
and  undertaking  responsibilities  in  his 
professional  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  group  of  teachers  colleges  will 
independently  or  cooperatively  under¬ 
take  such  a  study.  What  should  be  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum  designed  to 
guide  the  student  in  a  consideration  of 

(1)  jtersonal  and  immediate  problems 
(how  to  maintain  health,  how  to  assure 
economic  security  during  and  after 
college,  how  to  interpret  freedom); 

(2)  the  larger  social  implications  of 
these  issues  (individual  and  social 
health,  rcsjKnisibility  of  the  individual 
to  abide  by  legal  regulations,  how 


community  pressures  operate,  how 
teachers  can  become  part  of  a  commun¬ 
ity)  ;  (3)  professional  aspects  of  the 
problems,  with  reference  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  children  and  yovih  in  meeting 
and  dealing  with  these  same  problems 
at  their  stage  of  maturity;  and  (4) 
those  sittiations  and  issues  peculiar  to 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  the 
particular  division  thereof  selected  by 
the  student  (problems  of  vocational 
counseling,  academic  freedom,  work¬ 
ing  with  parents,  how  the  school  can 
be  a  positive  force  in  the  community, 
participating  effectively  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  faculty  meetings, 
cooperative  curriculum  development). 

With  the  location  of  the  problems 
and  concerns  of  the  student  in  the  four 
areas  mentioned  above,  comes  another 
aspect  of  needed  experimental  study. 
Which  of  these  problems  can  best  be 
dealt  wdth  in-course  ?  Which  are  more 
effectively  considered  through  the 
everyday  situations  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  engaged  as  a  member  of  the 
college  community  ?  Which  can  be 
provided  for  through  college  activities 
in  which  students  do  not  at  present 
engage  ?  It  may  well  be  that  present 
programs  lean  much  too  heavily  upon 
work  in-course  and  ignore  a  rich 
potential  in  the  everyday  situations  in¬ 
volved  in  “managing”  a  college.  Ex¬ 
perimentation  is  needed  to  help  with 
the  answer. 

Student  Participation  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  Planning  and  Development 
of  College  Courses.  Participation  by 
the  learner  in  selecting  and  planning 
experiences  is  one  imjortant  way  of 
assuring  the  close  relationship  between 
experiences  and  the  concerns  of  the 
student  which  has  been  emphasized  in 
the  preceding  discussion.  Both  the 
findings  of  the  psychology  of  learning 


San  Francisco  State  College  Bulletin,  1948-1949,  p.  8. 
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and  the  responsibilities  of  today’s  an  area  of  study,  problems  of  group 
teacher  to  guide  children  and  youth  in  mapping  of  a  plan  of  work,  problems 
this  process  and  to  work  cooperatively  of  group  dynamics  in  carrying  out  the 
with  parents,  fellow  teachers,  and  com-  proposed  plan  of  work,  means  of  con- 
munity  groups,  makes  this  a  second  tinuous  and  summary  evaluation  of 
area  of  needed  experimentation.  work  undertaken,  factors  involved  in 

The  college  student  sharing  in  the  providing  for  individual  differences  at 
development  of  his  courses  and  other  each  point  in  the  process,  what  is  in- 
oollege  experiences  is  not  only  helping  volved  in  guiding  the  process  of  gen- 
to  make  those  experiences  more  mean-  eralizing. 

ingful  but  is  growing  in  his  under-  Effectwe  Community  Relationships, 
standing  of  what  is  involved  in  guiding  Increasingly  it  is  being  recognized  that 
learners  in  cooperative  planning  of  the  school  must  take  an  active  part  in 
activities.  The  college  student  shai^  the  work  of  its  community.  Teachers 
ing  in  the  over-all  planning  and  devel-  must  play  an  important  role  in  the 
opment  of  the  college  curriculum  community  both  as  professional  work- 
through  working  cooperatively  with  ers  and  as  individuals.  This  is  a  third 
fellow  students,  teachers,  administra-  area  of  needed  study  and  experimenta- 
tive  officers,  parents  and  community  tion.  What  are  the  concerns  of  the 
members,  is  both  making  a  contribu-  young  college  student  with  reference 
tion  to  his  own  curriculum  and  devel-  to  his  school  and  larger  civic  commun- 
oping  increased  understanding  of  what  ity  ?  What  experiences  in  his  college 
is  involved  in  cooperative  curriculum  program  will  best  help  him  to  assume 
development  in  a  school,  his  responsibilities  in  the  community 

The  literature  in  the  field  of  teacher  in  which  he  will  later  carry  on  his  pio- 
education  contributes  relatively  little  fessional  activities? 
to  student  participation  in  the  coopera-  Students  in  teachers  colleges  are  now 
tive  planning  and  development  of  col-  having  a  variety  of  experiences  in 
lege  courses.  Individual  college  teach-  community  activities.  In  general  these 
ers  have  l)een  working  in  this  area  but  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  in 
the  records  and  reports  of  their  work  which  the  student  participates  in  corn- 
arc  sketchy  and  usually  a  part  of  some  munity  activities  for  children  and  (2) 
(►ther  st)i(ly  or  report.  Doubtless  the  those  in  which  the  student  participates 
several  national  committees®  studying  as  a  contributing  citizen  of  the  com- 
the  problems  of  college  teaching  will  munity — with  experiences  falling 
give  attention  to  this  problem.  There  more  often  in  the  first  group.  In 
is  need  for  individual  teachers  and  for  many  colleges  these  experiences  are 
teams  of  teachers  working  in  a  course  closely  related  to  the  study  of  chil- 
to  careftilly  record  and  study  the  vari-  dren,*  working  with  them  in  welfare 
ous  aspects  of  cooperative  planning  of  agencies,  in  recreational  centers,  in 
college  courses.  There  is  need  to  study  Scout  groups,  in  Sunday  schools  and 
ways  of  making  a  problem  census,  other  church  activities  of  young  people, 
ways  of  arriving  at  group  selection  of  While  working  in  community  situa- 

3  A.A.r.T.E.  Committee  on  The  Education  of  College  Teachers,  M.  R.  Trabue, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Chairman. 

.\..\.C.  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  \V.  \V.  Whitehouse,  Albion  College,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chairman. 

4  Reported  in  School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion,  .\merican  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  1948,  p.  105-115. 
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tions  and  with  community  agencies, 
the  student's  attention  is  .upon  the 
characteristics  of  c’  'id  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  He  j  or  may  not  see 
or  l)e  helped  to  *r>'  the  relationships 
between  the  community  setting  and 
the  work  of  the  school  with  the  child, 
his  parents,  and  the  community 
agency.  There  is  a  rich  jK>tential  here 
which  needs  to  be  explored. 

Some  colleges®  arc  developing  pro¬ 
grams  of  “community  leadership”  in 
which  the  student  works  with  parents 
and  other  adults  in  community  centers, 
church  organizations,  and  civic  asso¬ 
ciation.  Working  on  regular  “jobs” 
of  these  organizations,  exjieriences  are 
analyzed  in  college  courses. 

As  valuable  as  these  experiences  are 
in  helping  students  bt'tter  under¬ 
stand  children,  the  community  agen¬ 
cies  w’hich  work  in  the  interests  of 
children  and  youth,  and  in  some  cases 
something  of  the  way  in  which  a  com¬ 
munity  functions,  there  is  need  for 
experimental  study  in  at  least  three 
aspects  of  communitv  relationships. 
The  fir.st  is  an  analytical  study  of  the 
learnings  which  are  emerging  from 
present  contacts  and  how  those  learn¬ 
ings  can  be  enriched  through  a  closer 
integration  of  field  contacts  and  col¬ 
lege  work.  The  second  is  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  ways  of  helping  the  student 
understand  the  functioning  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  as  a 
vital  force  in  the  community:  how 
communitv  needs  of  children  and 
youth  are  determined ;  how  the  school 
decides  for  which  of  these  it  should 
assume  responsibility  and  in  which  it 
should  endeavor  to  interest  other  agen¬ 
cies;  how  the  school  determines  which 
community  agencies  to  support;  how 
the  school  relates  its  work  and  that  of 
5  Ibid.,  p.  115-122. 


other  educational  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  third  area  of  needed  study  re¬ 
lates  to  experiences  in  college  which 
will  develop  a  sense  of  need  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  active  and  appropriate 
participation  of  the  citizen  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Reports  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  'teachers  to  assume  civic  respon¬ 
sibilities  suggest  the  urgent  need.  The 
beginning  point  is  doubtless  in  the 
student’s  participation  in  his  immedi¬ 
ate  college  community  and  the  larger 
community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Other 
than  the  reports  of  the  activities  of  a 
f(w’  community  colleges  the  area  would 
seem  to  be  uncharted. 

Evaluation  in  Terms  of  Action- 
Jiehovior.  Evaluation  plays  a  differ¬ 
ent  role  in  a  curriculum  develo|>ed 
with  reference  to  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  students.  Evaluation  be¬ 
comes  a  continuous  process,  entering 
at  every  point  in  the  student’s  work 
where  choices  arc  made.  Evaluation 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
student  forms  the  basis  for  decisions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  next  experiences 
needed  by  him.  To  be  able  to  evalu¬ 
ate  one’s  present  status,  to  know  how 
to  appraise  one’s  needs,  to  be  able  to 
propose  next  steps,  become  important 
aspects  of  the  individual’s  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  a  program.  Along  with 
others  guiding  his  growth  the  learner 
.should  share  in  evaluating  his  experi¬ 
ences,  growing  in  his  understanding 
of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
in  his  ability  to  plan  for  needed  devel¬ 
opment. 

Evaluation  also  plays  a  different 
role  when  the  real  test  of  what  is 
learned  lies  in  the  quality  of  thought 
and  action  of  individuals  and  groups 
as  they  face  their  problems  of  every- 
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day  living.  Not  what  an  individual 
knows  but  his  ability  to  use  that  knowl¬ 
edge  functionally  becomes  the  focal 
point  of  evaluation. 

Evaluation  in  terms  of  ability  to 
meet  fundamental  life  situation^  rather 
than  in  acquaintance  with  the  usual 
subjects  of  study,  in  terms  of  under¬ 
standings  and  actions  rather  than  in 
knowledges  and  skills  alone,  is  called 
for.  Helpful  and  promising  steps 
have  been  taken  through  the  work  of 
the  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.®  Individual  teachers  and  individ¬ 
ual  colleges  have  been  working  toward 
more  functional  types  of  evaluation.^ 
But  those  most  actively  at  work  in  this 
area  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  further  experi¬ 
mental  study.  Four  major  areas  of 
study  are  indicated:  (1)  further  study 
of  cumulative  student  records  which, 
while  giving  the  needed  picture  of  the 
growing  student,  are  realistic  in  terms 
of  time  and  effort  demanded  to  de¬ 
velop  them;  (2)  ways  in  which  evalua¬ 
tion  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
guidance  program ;  (3)  the  use  of  “on- 
the-spot”  evaluations  in  terms  of  the 
way  in  which  the  student  meets  prac¬ 
tical  everyday  situations  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  on  campus,  in  the  community,  in 
student  teaching  and  other  professional 
laboratory  contacts  including  the  fifth 
year  internship;  (4)  the  use  of  “sit¬ 
uation”  examinations  requiring  re¬ 
sponse  to  situations  similar  to  those 
faced  by  the  student  as  an  individual 
citizen,  and  member  of  the  teaching 
profession — the  in-class  written  exam¬ 
ination  and  the  oral  conference  of  the 
student  and  several  staff  members. 


Bringing  AhotU  Change  In  and 
Through  Education.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  baffling  areas,  for  neophyte 
and  “veteran,”  is  that  of  how  to  bring 
about  needed  change  in  the  educational 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged  as 
well  as  how  to  bring  about  social 
change  through  education.  When 
teacher  education,  or' education  in  any 
other  area,  makes  change  in  behavior 
its  focal  point  learning  ceases  to  be 
something  that  the  student  stores  for 
possible  later  use.  It  becomes  ideas, 
understandings,  skills  which  must  be 
put  to  use.  Putting  learning  to  use 
frequently  calls  for  change  inv-!)lving 
many  beside  the  individual  teacher  and 
his  students,  IIow  best  bring  about 
the  needed  change  ?  IIow  bring  about 
needed  change  when  there  are  sharp 
differences  in  educational  point  of 
view  among  staff  members  ?  How 
effect  curriculum  change  in  situations 
where  there  is  little  real  leadership 
on  the  part  of  persons  holding  leader¬ 
ship  positions?  IIow  function  effec¬ 
tively  where  curriculum  requirements 
and  practices  are  more  or  less  rigidly 
prescribed  ?  IIow  work  most  effectively 
in  situations  where  parents  have  not 
been  closely  associated  with  the  school 
and  accordingly  are  critical  of  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  ?  These  and  many  others  are 
the  problems  confronting  the  teacher 
who  is  working  to  implement  basic  edu¬ 
cational  concepts. 

Studies  of  barriers  to  change  and 
problems  of  group  dynamics  are  open¬ 
ing  the  way  to  further  experimental 
study.®  Much  remains  to  be  done  as 


6  Trover,  ^f.  E.  ami  T’aee,  C.  R.  Eraluation  fn  Teacher  Education.  American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1944. 

7  Herkness.  Huzelle  Eroposala  for  the  Derelupmcnt  and  V»e  of  Cumulative  Recordt 
in  Teacher  Education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1948. 

8  Miel,  Alice  Chanijing  the  Curriculum — .4  Social  Proceaa.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1946. 

Lewin,  Kurt  Rcaolring  Social  Conflicta — Selected  Papers  on  Group  Dynamics.  Har¬ 
per  Rrothers,  1948. 
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teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  work  on  two  major  problems  in 
this  area.  The  first  is  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  the  experiences  which 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  teacher  education  if  students  are 
to  be  prepared  to  help  in  bringing 
about  change  in  the  schools  and  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  work.  Too 
frequent  are  the  instances  where  young 
teachers  are  fearful  of  making  changes 
which  they  recognize  to  be  needed ;  are 
unsuccessful  in  the  methods  they  use 
and  retreat  to  the  accepted  pattern  in 
the  given  situation;  are  anxious  to 
bring  about  change  too  quickly  and 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  crucial  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  given  situation ;  are  active 
for  a  time  but  loose  the  “will”  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  lend  their  energies  to  bring 
about  needed  change.  Failing  from 
one  of  these  or  other  causes,  the  young 
teacher  who  gives  promise  of  bringing 
new  ideas  and  new  practices  into  the 
educational  situation  soon  becomes  an¬ 
other  staff  member  perpetuating  the 
status  quo.  Experimentation  is  need¬ 
ed  to  point  to  the  kind  of  experiences 
basic  to  developing  young  men  and 
women  who  sense'  needed  change  and 
have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  help 
brinir  it  about. 

The  second  area  of  needed  study  re¬ 
lates  to  the  way  in  which  the  college 
itself  can  work  toward  bringing  about 
change  in  its  own  activities.  The  co- 
ojierative  studies  of  the  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education"  report  ways  in 
which  some  groups  have  worked.  The 
dichotomy  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  suggests,  however,  that  many 
changes  still  are  needed  in  teacher  pre¬ 
paring  institutions.  There  is  need  for 
experimental  study  of  how  members 


of  a  college  staff,  individually  or  in 
groups,  can  work  to  bring  about  change 
that  will  reduce  the  dichotomy.  What 
is  needed  by  way  of  group  dynamics 
to  carry  on  the  type  of  experimental 
study  referred  to  throughout  these 
pages?  What  part  will  students  have 
in  these  studies?  What  contributions 
can  student  experiences  in  experimen¬ 
tation  on  the  collegiate  level  make  to 
the  student’s  understanding  of  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  about  change 
in  educational  programs  for  boys  and 
girls  ?  These  and  others  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  professional  school  for 
teachers  must  ask  and  help  answer 
through  experimental  study. 

Experimentation  as  Continnons  Study 

Experimentation  as  identified  in 
this  discussion  is  not  thought  of  as  a 
form  of  technical  research.  Rather,  it 
is  the  kind  of  continuous  study  in 
which  the  growing  teacher  engages. 
Each  member  of  the  staff  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  resource  for  the  study  of  problems 
relating  to  the  implementation  in  prac¬ 
tice,  on  the  college  level,  of  the  best 
that  is  known  of  the  way  in  which 
learning  takes  place.  Working  indi¬ 
vidually  and  cooperatively  ways  will 
be  found  to  select  and  guide  learning 
experiences  so  as  to  develop  teachers 
able  and  willing  to  bring  about  needed 
changes  in  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls.  Perhaps  such  experimental 
studies  in  the  area  of  learninsr  will 
point  the  way  to  needed  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  such  areas  as  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  prepare  for  teaching, 
education  of  the  staffs  of  teacher  pre¬ 
paring  institutions,  character  of  the 
state  requirements  for  the  certification 
of  teachers,  ways  of  relating  the  work 
of  pre  and  in-service  education  of 
teachers. 


9  Armstronpr,  \V.  E.,  Ilollis,  E.  V.,  Davis,  H.  E.  The  College  and  Teacher  Education. 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1944. 


The  Work  and  Contributions  of 
The  Association  for  Student  Teaching 
in  Teacher  Education 

By  E.  M.  TANRUTHER 
Director  of  Elementary  Ijoboratory  Experiences, 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 

Terre  HaiUe,  Indiana 


The  Association  for  Student 
Teaching  is  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  founded  in  1920 
and  which  since  that  time  has  been 
growing  in  size  and  in  the  influence 
it  exerts  in  the  field  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  a  sense  the  name  of  the 
organization  is  misleading  in  that  it 
implies  that  the  membership  of  the 
organization  is  made  up  only  of  those 
individuals  who  supervise  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  student  teachers.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  organization,  this  may 
have  been  true;  however,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  contains  a  diverse  member¬ 
ship.  This  is  illustrated  by  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  recent  bulletin 
of  information  published  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.'  This  bulletin  states  that  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching  is 
“for  supervisors  of  student  teachers, 
directors  of  laboratory  schools,  direc¬ 
tors  of  student  teaching  programs,  col¬ 
lege  and  public  school  teachers  who 
administer  programs  for  the  education 
of  prospective  teachers  of  public 
schools,  supervise  student  teaching  and 
related  experiences  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  life  preparatory  to  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  any  ,of  the  initial  teaching 
certificatt's,  or  teach  college  courses  in 
a  professional  curriculum.” 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  as  stated  in  a  recent 


publication  of  the  organization*  are: 
1.  “To  serve  as  a  professional  clear¬ 
ing-house,  a  service  agency,  and  a  co¬ 
operative  instniment  to  aid  supervis¬ 
ing  teachers,  directors  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  and  their  colleagues  in  improv¬ 
ing  student  teaching,  broadly  con¬ 
ceived.  2.  To  seek  increased  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  campus  laboratory 
schools  and  other  facilities  of  high 
quality  needed  for  student  teaching. 
3.  To  encourage  experimentation,  in¬ 
vestigation,  research  and  workshops 
directly  related  to  problems  of  student 
teaching.  4.  To  work  for  appropriate 
rec(^nition,  professional  status  and 
salary  for  supervising  teachers  wuth 
adequate  professional  preparation  in 
teacher  education.  5.  To  cooperate 
with  organizations  directly  concerned 
in  the  professional  education  of  teach¬ 
ers.  6.  To  raise  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  order  to  improve 
teaching  in  the  public  school.” 

The  Association  for  Student  Teach¬ 
ing  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  serve 
and  to  be  served  by  those  educational 
workers  who  work  with  children  and 
student  teachers.  Included  in  this 
classification  are  at  least  three  groups: 

1.  the  .supervising  teacher  who 
teaches  children  in  a  campus  school, 

2.  the  supervising  teacher  who  teaches 
children  in  a  cooperating  or  off-campus 
n  for  Student  Teaching,”  (A  bulletin  of 


1  .Mien  D.  Patterson,  “The  .Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
information).  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  1949. 
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school,  and  3.  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  representative  who  does  not  teach 
children,  but  ordinarily  teaches  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  and  in  addition  works 
with  student  teachers.  Because  these 
individuals  are  working  with  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  in  the  most  active  and 
functional  portion  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  they  exert  a  very  significant  in¬ 
fluence  on  young  teachers.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  especially  anxious  to  improve 
the  quality  of  these  individuals  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

The  yearl>ooks  of  the  association 
have  been  of  vabie  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  teacher  education.  Over 
the  years  they  have  exerted  a  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  on  teacher  education. 
The  yearlxwks  published  during  the 
thirties  were  especially  influential. 
Recent  and  forthcoming  yearbooks  are 
illustrative  of  the  problems  considered. 
The  1948  yearlxwk  with  the  title  “Pro¬ 
fessional  Laboratory  Experiences — 
An  Expanding  Concept  in  Teacher 
Education”  was  widely  read  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wide  sale,  has  been  re 
printed.  “Evaluation  in  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation”  is  the  title  of  the  1949  year¬ 
book.  It  has  been  prepared  by  spe 
cialists  in  this  field,  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  meet  a  real  need  that  exists 
in  this  area.  Eor  19.'i0  the  yearbook 
will  deal  with  “Teaching  Aids  in 
Teacher  Education.”  It  show's  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  an  outstanding  and  help¬ 
ful  volume  in  the  field  of  audio-visual 
materials  for  teacher  education. 

Each  annual  yearbook  contains  a 
bibliography  on  teacher  education 
which  is  considered  the  most  complete 
and  usable  bibliography  in  this  field. 
In  fact,  Iwth  individuals  and  libraries 
have  in  some  instances  purchased  the 
yearbook  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
bibliography.  For  years  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  has  been  prepared  under  the  sup¬ 


ervision  of  Dr.  Florence  Stratemeyer 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  addition  to  the  yearbook,  the 
association  also  sends  a  quarterly 
newsletter  to  its  members.  The  na¬ 
tional,  regional  and  state  meetings  of 
the  association  provide  opportunities 
for  the  stimulation  of  thinking  and  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  about  problems 
in  teacher  education.  These  meetings 
are  attended  by  memliers  and  non¬ 
members.*  The  national  meeting  is 
held  at  the  time  and  place  designated 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach¬ 
er  Education.  The  regional  meeting 
is  usually  held  just  before  and  at  the 
same  place  as  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  At  these 
meetings  many  nationally  known 
authorities  in  the  field  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  appear  on  the  program. 

There  are  state  units  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. for  Student  Teaching  in  Flori¬ 
da,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan.  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  a  regional  unit 
comprising  Xorth  Dakota,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Minnesota.  Some  of  the 
states  in  which  plans  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  state  unit  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  are  California.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Louisiana. 

Through  the  meetings  of  state  units, 
which  ordinarily  are  held  twice  a  year, 
the  organization  is  in  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  to  serve  individuals  in  the  field 
of  teacher  education  as  they  are  at 
work  in  their  own  institutions.  These 
meetings  are  open  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested.  A  number  of  states  have  em¬ 
barked  on  a  vigorous  program  of  action 
designed  to  improve  conditions  in  their 
area. 

Each  summer  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  holds  at  least  one 
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workshop  on  problems  in  teacher  edu¬ 
cation.  These  workshops  are  open  to 
all  in  the  profession,  regardless  of 
membership,  and  each  summer  indi¬ 
viduals  engaged  in  most  every  phase 
of  teacher  education  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  attend.  Some¬ 
times  these  workshops  consider  only 
one  or  two  major  problems  and  at  other 
times  a  variety  of  problems  are 
studied.  Illustrative  of  the  former  are 
the  workshops  held  at  Pineville^  and 
at  Blue  Ridge*  dealing  with  teacher 
education  in  relation  to  a  region.  The 
problems  for  study  are,  for  the  most 
part,  determined  by  the  membership 
of  the  workshop. 

As  a  means  of  more  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  workers  in  teach¬ 
er  education,  the  association  has  org¬ 
anized  six  study  committees  under  na¬ 
tional  leadership.  Regional  study 
groups  are  open  to  those  interested  in 
the  problem  designated  for  each  com¬ 
mittee.  The  problems  for  study,  and 
the  number  of  groups  will  be  changed 
as  needed  to  best  meet  the  needs  of 
those  to  l)e  served.  The  present  prob¬ 
lems  under  consideration  are: 

Professional  Education  of  Supervis¬ 
ing  Teachers 

OflF-Campus  Student  Teaching 

Laboratory  Experiences  Prior  to 
Student  Teaching 

Handbook  for  Supervisors  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Teaching 

Teacher  Education  and  Curriculum 
Change  in  the  Public  Schools 

Methods  of  Curriculum  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Teacher  Education 


With  a  large  number  of  people  serv¬ 
ing  on  these  committees,  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program  as  a  whole  should  be 
more  adequately  met. 

The  Association  for  Student  Teach¬ 
ing  makes  a  real  effort  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  all  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  striving  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  field  of  education.  It 
has,  over  the  years,  worked  very  close¬ 
ly  with  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the 
Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher 
Education,  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  National  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education,  and 
with  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development. 

The  Association  for  Student  Teach¬ 
ing  ‘has  cooperated  with  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  in  studying  needed  im¬ 
provements  in  providing  desirable  pro¬ 
fessional  experiences  for  prospective 
teachers.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
reported  in  two  noteworthy  publica¬ 
tions^  ®  which  will  undoubtedly  exert 
considerable  influence  in  tbe  field  of 
teacher  education. 

The  members  of  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  believe  that  their 
organization  has  done  much  to  improve 
teacher  education.  They  are  well 
aware  that  there  is  much  yet  to  do  and 
that  with  the  cooperation  of  others,  it 
will  play  an  increasingly  significant 
role  in  the  years  ahead. 


2  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Pineville  Conference.  Bulletin  available  from 
the  Secretarj'-Treasurer,  .\ssocintion  for  Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

2  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  A  Venture  in  Teacher  Education  in  the  Study 
of  a  Begion,  available  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

4  Lindsey,  Niargaret,  “Major  Findings  and  Recommendations  in  the  Study  of 
Professional  Laboratory  Experiences.”  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  Oneonta,  New  York,  1948. 

5  Flowers,  ,T.  Q.,  Patterson,  A.  D.,  fetratemeyer,  F.  B.  and  Lindsey,  M.,  “School  and 
Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.”  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Oneonta,  New  York,  1948. 
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What  Shall  We  Export? 

By  DOROTHY  McCUSKEY 
School  of  Education,  Th^  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


IN  the  summer  of  1948,  the  Civil 
Affairs  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
invited  a  group  of  twenty  Ameri¬ 
can  educators,  selected  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  go  to  Korea 
on  a  project  of  in-service  education  for 
Korean  teachers,  particularly  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  democratic 
education.  A  Teacher  Training  Cen¬ 
ter — ^known  to  Koreans  and  Americans 
alike  as  the  T.T.C. — was  set  up  on  the 
campus  of  Seoul  National  University, 
in  Seoul,  Korea.  Two  sessions  of 
eight  weeks  each  w’ere  held,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  experienced  Kor¬ 
ean  teachers,  selected  from  all  levels 
of  education,  attended  each  session. 
Few  of  thi  students  spoke  English, 
and  the  staff  worked  through  interpre¬ 
ters. 

The  account  of  the  project  is  an 
interesting  tale,  but  it  is  not  primar¬ 
ily  what  was  done  which  concerns  us 
here.  We  are  beginning  to  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  now  has  military,  political  and 
economic  responsibilities  throughout 
the  world,  but  we  are  but  now  realiz¬ 
ing  that  educational  responsibilities 
accompany  the  poltical  and  economic 
ones.  Which  of  our  educational  prac¬ 
tices  and  theories  shall  we  export  ? 
Part  of  our  dilemma  stems  from  the 
fact  that  our  theories  and  our  prac¬ 
tices  here  in  this  country  do  not  al¬ 
ways  jibe.  The  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  and  public  schools  from 
which  the  staff  was  drawn  did  not  al¬ 


ways  exemplify  democratic  theory, 
nor  did  the  American  schools  in 
Korea. 

We  have  cherished  decentralization 
as  an  important  safeguard  of  democra¬ 
cy,  but  how  much  decentralization  is 
possible  or  desirable  in  a  land  the  size 
of  Kansas?  Any  group  of  educators 
working  to  establish  democratic  tenets 
in  a  hitherto  authoritarian  school  sys¬ 
tem  must  therefore  examine  its  l)elief8 
and  practices  closely  to  see  which  ones 
stem  from  tradition  alone,  which  ones 
are  peculiar  to  our  vast  size  and  sec¬ 
tional  differences  and  which  ones  are 
truly  peculiar  to  a  democracy. 

The  staff  of  the  T.  T.  C.,  which 
gathered  in  Seoul  in  late  July,  found 
itself  faced  with  two  major  questions: 
“What  exactly  is  the  essence  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education  which  we  wish  to  pass 
on  to  a  country  preparing  itself  to  be¬ 
come  a  democratic  nation  ’  and  “What 
phases  of  our  own  teacher  training 
program  do  we  want  to  see  established 
in  the  pre-service  and  in-service  train¬ 
ing  of  Korean  teachers?”  United 
States  educators,  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  have  been  so  busy  with  the  sheer 
bulk  of  the  physical  growth  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  system,  that  they  have  had 
little  time  for  careful  evaluation  of 
present  practices,  particularly  as  they 
pertain  to  democracy.  True,  yeai^ 
books  and  other  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  but  Learning 
the  Ways  of  Democracy,  published  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
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shows  clearly  the  confusion  of  think¬ 
ing.  Similarly,  although  there  have 
been  surveys  and  evaluations  of  teacher 
education,  they  have  not  profoundly 
influenced  practice.  There  were,  there¬ 
fore,  no  ready-made  answers  or  pat¬ 
terns  to  guide  this  staff  in  finding  the 
answers  to  its  questions.  They  were 
grateful  at  being  free  from  some  of 
the  traditions  and  curricular  patterns 
wherein  they  were  forced  to  work  at 
home,  and  were  anxious  to  develop  a 
program  which  would  meet  the  real 
needs  of  Korean  teachers — whatever 
they  might  be. 

It  developed  that  the  real  needs  of 
teachers  in  Korea  were  no  different 
from  the  real  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  or  anywhere.  The  pri¬ 
mary  need  of  a  Korean  teacher  was  to 
be  regarded  as  an  individual,  as  a  per¬ 
son.  Theoretically  excellent  curricular 
patterns  set  up  in  advance  to  meet 
group  nee<ls — such  as  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  English  teaching,  etc.,  proved  to 
be  most  unsatisfactory.  One  technical 
arts  teacher  needed  to  combine  his 
specialty  with  agriculture,  another 
with  administration,  a  third  with 
English.  Because  of  the  language  bar¬ 
rier,  the  staff  had  at  first  not  attempted 
to  set  up  a  program  of  individual 
guidance.  When  the  plan  was  changed, 
and  each  student  was  scheduled  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  individual  need,  then  both 
staff  and  students  felt  they  were  ready 
to  begin  to  work  together. 

Educational  guidance  alone  was  not 
enough.  In  the  unheated  dormitories 
and  classrooms,  students  contracted 
severe  colds  w’hich  lessened  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  Some  needed  glasses,  others 
dental  attention.  !Most  looked  under¬ 
nourished,  and  a  bun  or  rice  and  Kim- 
chee  (cabbage)  at  mid-day  did  not  im¬ 
prove  matters  much.  Here  in  this 


primitive  laboratory,  the  staff  of  the 
Teacher  Training  Center  came  to  a 
sharp  realization  that  attention  to 
physical  welfare,  including  complete 
medical  service  for  all  remediable  de¬ 
fects,  is  essential  in  the  educative  pro¬ 
cess. 

This  school  also  afforded  the  staff 
a  fresh  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  social  relationships  be¬ 
tween  staff  and  students.  Because  the 
students  spoke  one  language  and  the 
staff  another,  social  interchange  was 
necessarily  limited.  In  Korea,  the  in¬ 
terchange  was  further  limited  by  mili¬ 
tary  restrictions  forbidding  Koreans  to 
enter  any  American  billet  or  office,  ex¬ 
cept  on  written  permission  of  the  pro¬ 
vost-marshal.  Americans  were  simi¬ 
larly  prohibited  from  visiting  Korean 
homes  or  restaurants  except  by  special 
permission.  Both  groups  made  efforts 
to  surmount  the  barrier.  The  staff 
entertained  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  had  a 
party  for  their  interpreters,  and  the 
students  held  an  elaborate  and  touch¬ 
ing  party  for  the  staff.  Valiant  as 
these  efforts  were,  they  were  not 
enough.  Student  and  staff  written 
evaluations  both  indicated  the  need  for 
more  social  relationships.  And  so,  we 
as  a  staff  would  say  to  our  colleagues 
back  home,  “Social  relationships  be¬ 
tween  staff  and  students  are  worth  ex¬ 
porting.  Let  us  really  increase  in  our 
own  schools  planned  social  interchange 
with  prospective  teachers  as  a  part  of 
their  educative  experience.” 

The  staff  brought  with  them  no  par¬ 
ticular  curricular  pattern  from  the 
United  States,  nor  did  they  develop 
one  they  were  anxious  to  take  back 
home.  They  were  in  agreement  that 
the  information  presented  should  have 
solid  foundation  in  scientific  research 
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or  established  practice.  The  one  re¬ 
quired  course  in  the  curriculum,  and 
the  one  most  appreciated  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  was  “Human  Growth  and  De¬ 
velopment.”  Under  the  Japanese  dom¬ 
ination,  Korean  teachers  have  had  no 
word  of  the  important  research  in  this 
area  and  its  implications  for  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  presenting  the  facts  and 
the  philosophy  of  individual  develop¬ 
ment,  the  staff  felt  that  they  were  con¬ 
tributing  one  bit  in  answer  to  the 
question  “What  is  the  essence  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education  ?” 

The  staff  had  a  far  greater  concern 
for  the  process  of  education  than  for 
its  content.  Easily  the  most  popular 
activity  at  the  school  was  the  field 
trips.  Students  fought  to  go  on  the 
prized  trips.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  class  of  thirty  to  go  to  the 
airport  and  sixty  forced  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  open  trucks.  The  instructor 
tried  to  restrict  the  group  to  her  own 
class,  but  the  students  begged,  “How 
can  we  teach  our  students  about  the 
air  age,  if  we  have  never  been  near  an 
airplane  ?”  How  right  they  were  was 
demonstrated  recently  as  a  North 
Carolina  student  teacher  floundered  in 
presenting  open-hearth  and  Bessemer 
processes  of  making  steel  in  her  chem¬ 
istry  class.  She  obviously  knew  only 
what  she  had  read  in  a  book,  and  it 
wasn’t  enough.  If  we  ask  that  teachers 
interpret  everv’  phase  of  community 
life  to  the  future  citizens  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  their  students,  then  it  seems  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  teachers  must 
themselves  have  broad  firsthand  experi¬ 
ence  with  many  aspects  of  community 
life. 

We  found  also  that  our  hour  blocks 
of  time  were  insufficient  for  the  kind 
of  teaching  we  wanted  to  do.  Observa¬ 
tions  in  the  laboratory  school  with  dis¬ 


cussion  following,  and  excursions  into 
the  immediate  community  took  at 
least  two  hours.  A  half  day  or  more 
was  necessary  for  visits  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  farm  projects,  the 
airport,  and  industrial  situations  im¬ 
portant  to  the  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
modify  traditional  time  arrangements 
for  students  in  elementary,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  technical  education  particu¬ 
larly.  We  feel  therefore  that  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  planning  and  scheduling  is  a 
process  that  may  well  be  exported  by 
a  democratic  school  to  an  authoritar¬ 
ian  one. 

The  staff  of  the  Teacher  Training 
Center  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  freedom  is  to  let  students  ex¬ 
perience  it.  They  therefore  took  great 
pains  to  see  that  there  was  no  repres¬ 
sive  atmosphere.  A  student  council 
was  organized  with  staff  cooperation. 
Special  pains  were  taken  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  council. 
Advisory  groups  with  representatives 
in  the  council  held  discussions  on 
school  problems  which  they  felt  called 
for  consideration  and  action.  In  this 
way,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
each  student  feel  that  he  had  a  respon¬ 
sible  share  in  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

The  .staff  made  much  use  of  student 
discussion  groups.  Students  began  by 
begging,  “Tell  us  what  it  is  like  in  the 
United  States,”  and  ended  by  conduct¬ 
ing  their  own  panel  and  general  group 
discussions  on  problems  facing  Korean 
education.  In  this  way  they  began  to 
see  that  there  is  not  “a  right  answer” 
to  most  social  questions,  that  there  are 
many  phases  to  most  problems,  and 
that  by  pooling  their  experience  and 
their  imaginations,  they  might  jointly 
arrive  at  a  better  solution  than  they 
could  have  alone.  These  Korean 
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teachers  had  grown  up  in  a  world 
where  differences  of  opinion  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  parental  decision,  by  dom¬ 
ination  by  the  most  powerful,  or  by 
shooting  the  opposition.  In  this  lab¬ 
oratory  of  violence  and  extremes,  the 
American  staff  came  to  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  informed 
discussion  as  a  major  tool  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy. 

The  laboratory  school  has  long  been 
an  accepted  feature  of  American 
teacher  training,  and  yet  many  of  our 
teacher  education  institutions  do  not 
utilize  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  this 
situation  where  the  language  barrier 
reduced  “telling”  to  a  minimum,  we 
came  to  rely  upon  the  laboratory  school 
as  an  indispensible  teaching  instru¬ 
ment.  Six  classes  in  a  near-by  public 
school  were  set  aside  as  an  “experi¬ 
mental  school”  and  an  American  staff 
member  was  assigned  to  it  full-time. 
Under  her  guidance,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  began  to  improve  their  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  to  work  in  smaller 
groups,  to  develop  social  studies  units 
of  work,  to  break  down  the  formal  and 
repressive  atmosphere.  The  school 
was  visited  by  more  than  sixty  college 
classes  for  varying  purposes — to  study 
children,  to  observe  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  to  analyze  the  function  of  the 


supervisor  in  improving  instruction, 
etc.  Both  students  and  staff  evaluated 
this  school  as  most  effective  in  making 
theories  come  to  life. 

Was  this  just  another  summer 
school — more  interesting  than  some 
because  the  students  were  oriental, 
more  inadequate  than  some  because  of 
language  handicaps  and  material  in¬ 
adequacies?  No,  it  was  much  more 
than  that.  Trying  out  our  ideas  and 
our  practices  of  teacher  education  out 
of  their  natural  setting  was  like  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  testing  crucible.  When 
one  removes  from  teacher  education 
the  supports  of  tradition,  buildings 
and  equipment,  libraries,  deans  and 
secretaries,  what  is  left?  It  ought  to 
be  the  refined  essence  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  our  experience  that  essence 
consisted  of  a  program  of  individual 
guidance  including  provision  for  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  health,  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  children  and  the  edu¬ 
cative  process,  scientific  information, 
many  firsthand  experiences  in  the 
community,  and  the  freedom  to  think, 
to  discuss,  and  to  act.  The  staff  of 
the  Korean  Teacher  Training  Center 
returned  to  this  country  believing  that 
these  ideas  and  processes  are  not  only 
worth  exporting — they  are  also  worth 
our  devoted  efforts  here  at  home. 
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Teachers  for  the 

Children  of  America 

By  G.  W.  DIEMER 
President,  Central  Mission  State  College, 

Warrensburg,  Missouri 

IN  the  years  following  the  first  produced  a  generation  of  boys  and 
world  war,  a  wild  scramble  was  girls  and  young  people  who  believed  so 
started  among  nations  and  among  strongly  in  the  American  way  of  life 
people  generally  for  material  riches  that  they  were  willing  to  dedicate 
and  selfish  pleasure.  Lot’s  go!  So  themselves  in  a  global  war  to  the 
what!  Is  that  so?  typlified  the  atti-  preservation  of  that  way  of  life.  No 
tude  of  young  and  old.  Age  old  ideals  generation  of  young  people  ever  dem- 
of  honesty  and  moral  conduct  were  onstrated  more  of  knowledge,  skill, 
discarded.  The  race  was  on  between  and  courage  than  did  the  15  millions 
education  and  catastrophe  and  catas-  of  young  men  and  many  young  women 
trophe  won.  Law  violations,  graft  who  put  on  the  uniform  of  America 
and  greed  in  high  places,  and  material-  during  World  War  II.  And  most  of 
istic  living  on  the  low  plane  of  eat,  those  who  stayed  at  home  demonstrated 
drink,  and  be  merry,  led  to  ruin.  We  equal  loyalty  and  devotion  in  spite  of 
paid  the  fiddler  in  a  horrible  way  of  the  few  who  wished  to  profit  by  the 
through  unemployment,  depression,  war  or  who  were  ready  to  sabotage  the 
and  World  War  II.  We  wish  that  war  itself  if  they  could  gain  their  own 
we  might  forget  some  of  these  years  selfish  ends.  We  came  out  of  World 
but  perhaps  we  should  not  be  permitted  War  II  victorious  on  many  battle 
to  forget  them  if  there  is  to  be  any  fields,  the  dominant  nation  of  the 
hope  in  the  future.  world.  We  came  out  of  the  war  with 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  darkness  high  idealism  as  to  man’s  relationship 
and  depths  of  degradation  of  these  to  man  and  the  kind  of  a  world  that 
years  all  was  not  bad.  The  need  for  we  want.  Whether  or  not  we  shall 
moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  re-  have  that  kind  of  a  world  depends 
generation  was  recognized.  Schools  largely  on  the  quality  of  education 
and  colleges  flourished.  The  great  during  the  next  25  or  30  years  in 
principles  of  equality  of  opportunity  America  and  in  the  world, 
for  all  was  advocated  as  never  before  Someone  has  said  that  when  the 
and  we  moved  in  the  direction  of  edu-  Germans  marched  into  Paris  in  1870 
cation  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  it  was  the  German  schoolmaster  w’ho 
people.  We  asked  searching  questions  marched  down  the  street.  Yes,  it  was 
as  to  the  purposes  of  education,  the  the  German  schoolmaster  who  helped 
kind  of  schools  necessary  to  achieve  to  build  Nazi  Germany,  it  was  the 
these  purposes,  and  the  kind  of  teach-  Japanese  schoolmaster  who  made 
ers  needed,  and  out  of  these  schools  we  possible  modem  J apan  and  it  has 
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been  the  American  school  teacher  who 
has  made  possible  America  as  we  know 
her  today. 

The  greatest  challenge  before 
America  is  the  educational  challenge. 
What  kind  of  schools  should  we  have  ? 
What  shall  we  teach  ?  Who  shall 
teach  ?  Numerous  studies  and  reports 
have  helped  to  answer  these  questions. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  report  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  “Education  for  all  American 
Youth.”  Also,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  report  of  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education.  These 
studies  would  make  education  really 
universal,  would  provide  education  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  that  would  real¬ 
ize  the  great  social  and  ethical  ideals 
of  education,  and  would  see  to  it  that 
qualified  teachers  are  provided  for  our 
schools.  To  provide  such  a  program 
of  education  would  call  for  adequate 
financial  support  by  the  local  commun¬ 
ity,  state,  and  nation.  Strange  isn’t 
it  that  we  are  willing  to  spend  15  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  crime  in  one  year, 
multiplied  billions  of  dollars  on  war, 
and  yet  we  hesitate  to  spend  even  300 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  federal 
treasury  for  the  equalization  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity.  In  the  words  of 
Edwin  n.  Markham, 

We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  human  plan. 

Nothing  is  worth  the  making 
If  it  does  not  make  the  man. 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  world  unless 
The  builder  also  grows. 


But  why  devote  more  time  to  the 
consideration  of  mistakes  that  we  may 
have  made  in  the  past.  A  young  man 
who  was  something  of  a  pessimist  com¬ 
plained  to  an  old  woman  who  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  failures  of  the  past 
and  of  today.  The  old  woman  said  to 
him,  “You  are  dead  right  about  yester¬ 
day.  You  may  be  right  about  today. 
But  what  of  tomorrow?  It  hasn’t 
been  touched  yet.”  Well,  perhaps  we 
cannot  do  so  much  about  today  but 
we  can  do  a  tremendous  lot  about  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  key  to  tomorow  is  the 
teacher.  No,  the  teacher  cannot  do 
it  all  but  in  this  world  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  UNESCO,  of  great  ideals 
of  peace  and  good  will,  brotherhood 
and  service,  the  teacher  has  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  To  paraphrase 
the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  the  next  25 
years  will  be  a  race  between  great 
teaching  and  the  destruction  of  our 
civilization. 

Unfortunately,  the  teacher  situation 
is  bad,  nearly  one  half  the  teachers  are 
underqualified  according  to  reasonable 
standards.  The  press,  periodicals  of 
all  types,  public  speeches,  civic  groups, 
parents  with  children  to  education,  the 
politicians — all  recognize  the  crisis  in 
teaching.  “The  Breakdown  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “Crisis  in  United  States  School 
System — Loss  of  Competent  Teach¬ 
ers,”  “Teachers’  Salaries,  a  National 
Disgrace,”  “Why  I  Quit  Teaching” — 
are  among  the  headlines  that  have  con¬ 
fronted  the  citizenship  of  the  nation. 

The  public  is  aroused.  Boards  of 
Education  and  legislative  bodies  are 
seeking  remedies.  Every  state  is 
studying  the  problem  and  in  the  legis¬ 
latures  throughout  the  nation,  the 
crisis  has  been  discussed  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  do  something  about 
it.  Local  communities  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  levy  higher  taxes.  State  sup- 
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port  must  be  increased  and  certainly 
the  federal  government  must  help  to 
support  education  but  without  federal 
control.  The  problem  is  not  one  of 
justice  to  teachers  but  rather  justice 
to  children  and  young  people  in  the 
future  interest  of  the  nation. 

We  have  reason  for  optimism  as  to 
the  future.  The  possibility  of  ade¬ 
quate  rewards  to  teachers  was  never 
better  than  today.  With  the  coming 
of  better  pay  and  somewhat  lessened 
opportunities  in  other  fields  of  em¬ 
ployment,  we  shall  again  have  large 
numbers  preparing  themselves  for 
teaching. 

But  is  the  teacher  problem  entirely 
one  of  numbers  ?  Is  it  not  also  one  of 
quality  ?  As  they  come  back  to  us,  to 
our  teacher-preparing  schools,  what 
shall  we  do?  Is  it  to  be  the  pre-war 
status  quo  program  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  a 
program  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
atomic  one  world  ?  Who  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  teaching?  What  should  be 
the  length  of  the  teacher  education 
program  ?  What  should  the  student 
learn  ?  These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  teachers  colleges  and  schools 
of  education  must  answer.  My 
approach  to  these  questions  may  be 
somewhat  idealistic,  but  idealistic  we 
must  be  if  we  are  to  help  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  world. 

The  teacher  needed  in  the  school 
room  is  the  inspired  teacher;  the  one 
who  accepts  teaching  as  a  calling;  the 
one  who  looks  upon  teaching  as  a  life 
work,  the  one  who  believes  that 
through  teaching  he  can  render  the 
greatest  service  to  humanity.  Leverett 
Wilson  Spring,  in  his  evaluation  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  places  high  in  the  list 
of  salient  qualities,  enthusiasm.  “His 
enthusiasm,”  says  Mr.  Spring,  “con¬ 
tinued  for  three  score  years  with  no 
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abatement.”  Dr.  Hopkins  would  have 
succeeded  in  other  professions  includ¬ 
ing  medicine  and  law,  but  he  chose  to 
be  a  teacher.  Teaching  has  not  been 
a  profession  in  America.  Too  largely 
as  Cubberly  once  expressed  it,  it  has 
been  a  stepping  stone  and,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  children  have  been  the  ones 
who  have  been  stepped  upon.  To  the 
inspired  teacher  the  economic  reward 
is  secondary  to  the  social  satisfactions 
that  come  with  successful  teaching. 
However,  adequate  salaries  are  a 
means  and  we  shall  never  have  our 
schools  staffed  with  a  professional 
group  of  teachers  until  the  public  is 
willing  to  pay  salaries  that  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  service. 

If  we  are  to  have  inspired  teachers, 
the  responsibility  must  rest  heavily 
upon  the  faculties  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  schools.  The  faculty  member  in 
the  teachers  college  must  also  be  an 
inspired  teacher.  In  speaking  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  James  A.  Garfield 
once  said,  “I  am  not  willing  that  this 
discussion  should  close  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  a  true  teacher. 
Give  me  a  log  hut,  with  only  a  simple 
bench,  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and 
I  on  the  other,  and  you  may  have  all 
the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraries 
without  him.”  Each  one  of  you  will 
recall  some  teacher  who  influenced 
your  career.  We  probably  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  apparatus  used  and  the 
knowledge  acquired,  but  certain  things 
in  the  w’ay  of  ideas  and  life  philoso¬ 
phy  have  remained  with  us.  When 
Frank  MacMurry  retired  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  he  used  these 
words  in  his  valedictory  address, 
“Here  we  find  the  greatest  thing  in 
teaching,  helping  the  student  to  find 
himself”;  and,  Dr.  MacMurry  added, 
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“If  I  had  my  educational  career  to 
live  over  again,  I  would  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  individual  student.”  I 
recall  that  as  a  graduate  student  under 
Dr,  Mac^furry,  I  took  a  paper  to  his 
oflSce  one  day,  expecting  to  leave  it 
and  hurry  away.  Dr.  MacMurry 
asked  me  to  sit  down ;  he  wanted  to 
talk  with  me.  He  asked  me  concern¬ 
ing  my  future  plans  and  he  offered 
some  suggestions  as  to  some  of  the 
things  necessary  in  a  successful  career. 
He  expressed  faith  in  the  things  that 
I  might  accomplish  and  encouraged  me 
to  go  forward  in  the  field  of  education. 
Many  times  through  the  years  I  have 
recalled  this  conference  with  Dr.  Mac- 
!Murry  and  it  has  helped  me  through 
many  difficult  problems.  If  a  graduate 
student  needs  that  kind  of  interest 
and  guidance,  how  much  more  does  the 
young  high-school  graduate  coming 
into  our  colleges  need  inspired  guid¬ 
ance  from  staff  members.  Yes,  we 
need  inspired  professors  on  teachers 
college  faculties  who  believe  that  the 
greatest  service  in  the  world  is  service 
to  the  individual  student. 

Perhaps  Arthur  Guiterman  express¬ 
ed  in  these  lines  the  thought  I  have 
in  mind. 

IMark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a 
log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other. 

Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue 

And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 

I  don’t  care  what  Mark  Hopkins 
taught — 

If  his  Latin  was  small  and  his 
Greek  was  naught — 

For  the  farmer’s  boy  he  thought, 
thought  he. 

All  through  lecture  time  and 
and  quiz, 

“The  kind  of  a  man  I  mean  to 
be 


Is  the  kind  of  a  man  Mark 
Hopkins  isl” 

No  printed  page  nor  spoken  plea 

May  teach  young  hearts  when  men 
should  be — 

Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 

But  what  the  teachers  are  them¬ 
selves. 

For  education  is:  Making  men; 

So  it  is  now,  so  was  it,  when 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a 
log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the 
other. 

The  inspired  teacher  believes  in  the 
innate  possibilities  of  every  boy  and 
girl.  To  the  devoted  teacher  there  is 
no  favored  child;  there  is  no  child 
labeled  as  impossible  or  hopeless.  It 
was  E.  W.  Butterfield,  who  a  number 
of  years  ago  made  this  statement  be¬ 
fore  the  Department  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  :  “Have  you  realized  fully 
and  persistently  that  dull  is  a  conven¬ 
tional  school  term,  a  technical  term 
exactly  like  grade,  recess,  semester,  de¬ 
portment,  a  term  used  only  in  schools  ? 
All  the  dull  persons  in  the  world  are 
in  school.  No  child  is  dull  until  he 
enters  the  kindergarten.  No  adult  is 
dull  after  he  graduates  from  the  uni¬ 
versity.”  Grant,  Pasteur,  Edison,  and 
many  other  famous  men  were  not  bril¬ 
liant  in  school  but  found  themselves  in 
great  life  purposes  outside  of  the 
school  room. 

In  teacher  education,  human  rela¬ 
tions  must  be  a  primary  consideration. 
Too  long  in  our  teachers  colleges  we 
have  been  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  subjects  as  though  the  chief  end  in 
education  was  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  undei> 
standing  of  the  individual,  of  the 
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home,  and  of  society.  Too  little  time 
has  been  given  to  helping  the  student 
teacher  in  his  relationships  to  his 
children  and  their  parents.  Too  little 
recognition  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  education  is  not  in  the  class¬ 
room,  but  in  every  relationship  in 
which  the  child  finds  himself.  Too 
little  emphasis  is  given  to  the  home 
as  the  primary  educational  unit  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  teacher  must,  therefore, 
be  interested  in  the  child,  not  only  in 
the  classroom,  but  in  all  out  of  class 
activities  and  in  his  home  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  teacher  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  every  child  and  in  the  home 
from  which  the  child  comes.  He  must 
be  tolerant  without  regard  to  economic 
status,  social  standing,  religion,  or 
race.  This  understanding  of  human 
relations  will  come  through  the  right 
kind  of  courses  in  social  studies,  but 
even  more  through  the  opportunity  for 
participation  and  practice  in  these  re¬ 
lationships.  The  program  of  student 
activities  in  the  college  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  participation  in  pupil  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  laboratory'  school  and  the 
parent-teachers  association,  and  com¬ 
munity  life  are  also  very  important. 

Breadth  and  depth  of  education  are 
essential  to  good  teaching.  The  hu¬ 
manities.  the  social  studies,  the  sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  arts  are  all  important 
in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher. 
^‘Knowledge  is  Power”  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  it  has  been  used  too  largely  for 
selfish  purposes.  “Knowledge  is  Pow¬ 
er”  in  the  great  battleship,  in  the  dive 
bomber,  and  in  the  atomic  l)omb,  but 
such  use  of  knowledge  can  only  bring 
destruction  to  the  world.  The  teacher 
must  recognize  all  knowledge  as  power 
for  good  in  the  world.  George  Stod¬ 
dard  in  his  Cubberly  Lecture,  “Fron¬ 


tiers  in  Education,”  makes  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  world 
do  we  want  ?  What  kind  of  people  ? 
Man’s  truly  precious  heritage  is  his 
brain.  All  science,  art,  philosophy, 
and  social  order  are  merely  a  physical 
extension  of  events  inside  the  skull. 
Everything  new  is  first  imagined. 
Were  a  fatal  malady  to  attack  the 
cerebral  cortex  over  a  wide  scale,  we 
should  take  alarm ;  we  should  mobilize 
the  full  resources  of  medical  science. 
Perhaps  the  time  for  mobilization  is 
at  hand,  lest  the  ages  recognized  as 
dark  since  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  be  brought  to  us  strange¬ 
ly  disguised  as  light;  lest  science  be 
identified  with  evil,  which  it  is  not ; 
lest  free  inquiry,  whatever  we  may 
call  it,  be  excluded  from  areas  crucial 
to  human  progress.” 

Mark  Hopkins  in  one  of  his  public 
addresses  said,  “He  who  carries  the 
torchlight  into  the  recesses  of  science 
and  shows  the  gems  that  are  sparkling 
there,  must  not  be  a  mere  hired  con¬ 
ductor,  who  is  to  bow  in  one  company, 
and  bow  out  another,  and  show  what 
is  to  be  seen  with  a  heartless  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  must  have  an  ever-living 
fountain  of  emotion  that  will  flow 
afresh  as  he  contemplates  anew  the 
works  of  God  and  the  great  principles 
of  truth  and  duty.”  The  acquisition 
of  truth  must  lead  to  freedom.  Truth 
must  be  used  to  free  mankind  from 
fear,  want,  and  war.  On  my  campus 
a  great  teacher  of  physical  science  re¬ 
cently  died.  One  of  his  former  stu¬ 
dents,  a  man  who  has  achieved  distinc¬ 
tion  in  American  education,  said  to 
me,  “His  courses  in  physics  were  also 
courses  in  religion.  I  gained  from  his 
teaching,  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  science,  but  also  the  great 
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laws  of  the  relationship  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  human  good.” 

The  teacher  of  today  and  tomorrow 
must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
American  ideals  and  devoted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions;  he  must  also  know 
and  understand  the  peoples  and  the 
cultures  of  the  world.  In  no  other 
way  can  peace  and  good  will  be  per¬ 
manently  assured.  “Since  wars  begin 
in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must 
be  constructed,”  is  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  UNESCO  Charter.  The 
teacher  more  than  anyone  else  determ¬ 
ines  what  is  in  the  minds  of  men. 
We  should,  therefore,  have  a  broad 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  people  of 
other  nationalities  and  races.  Part  of 
this  we  can  gain  from  books  but  part 
of  it  should  be  gained  from  firsthand 
contacts.  These  firsthand  contacts  can 
come  in  two  ways:  first,  through  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  upon  our  college 
and  university  campuses  or  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  from  other  nations;  and, 
secondly,  through  travel  and  study  in 
other  countries  by  the  American 
teacher.  Sir  Alfred  Zimmem,  noted 
English  educator  stated  that  we  ought 
to  be  e.xchanging  100,000  teachers  a 
year  with  other  nations.  If  this  could 
go  on  through  a  generation,  the 
intercultural  understanding  between 
peoples  would  be  such  that  wars  would 
become  imjwssible.  The  defenses  of 
peace  would  be  constructed  in  the 
mind  of  men. 

The  kind  of  a  teacher  I  have  in 
mind  does  require  professional  pre¬ 
paration  :  courses  in  the  psychology  of 
learning,  principles,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  philosophy  and  history  of 
education  and  much  observation,  par¬ 
ticipation  and  student  teaching.  The 
purpose  must  be,  first  of  all,  that  the 


student  gain  a  vision  of  the  great  work 
of  the  teacher,  and,  secondly,  that  he 
acquire  knowledge  and  skills  essential 
to  best  results  in  teaching.  He  must 
learn  to  evaluate  his  own  work  and  to 
plan  ways  in  which  he  can  guide  and 
motivate  learning.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  new  truths  that 
he  must  constantly  seek  and  that  there 
are  better  ways  of  teaching. 

I  visited  a  number  of  years  ago,  one 
of  the  great  school  system  of  America. 
In  every  school  I  visited  I  found  ex¬ 
perimentation  going  on.  One  teacher 
was  trying  out  a  new  method  in  read¬ 
ing,  another  teacher  was  trying  out 
a  new  way  of  teaching  literature,  and 
another  teacher  was  emphasizing  a 
program  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship 
in  which  all  of  the  work  of  the  class¬ 
room  was  being  integrated.  I  became 
impressed  because  so  many  of  the 
teachers  in  this  system  had  the  experi¬ 
mental  attitude.  They  recognized  that 
the  best  had  not  yet  been  foxind  and 
they  were  studying  and  experimenting 
in  an  effort  to  find  the  best. 

What  kind  of  teachers  do  we  need 
for  the  children  of  America  ?  Briefly 
summarizing  I  have  suggested : 

First,  we  need  the  inspired  teacher, 
the  individual  who  believes  in  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  great  calling;  who  is  devoted 
to  boys  and  girls  and  the  innate  possi¬ 
bilities  for  growth  and  good  in  every 
child. 

Second,  we  need  teachers  with  un¬ 
derstanding  and  skill  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  home 
and  in  the  community. 

Third,  we  need  teachers  with 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  and 
understanding;  who  see  all  truth  in 
relationship  to  human  good  and  spirit¬ 
ual  values. 

Fourth,  we  need  teachers  who  un- 
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derstand  and  appreciate  the  cultures 
of  other  nations  and  races  and  who 
regard  all  people  as  of  one  great  fam¬ 
ily. 

Fifth,  we  need  teachers  with  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  and  skill  in  teach¬ 
ing;  who  know  the  how  of  teaching; 
but  who  recognize  that  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  teaching  which  they  must 
seek. 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  in  general 
terms  and  perhaps  somewhat  idealis¬ 
tically. 

Two  years  ago  I  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Education 
Mission  to  Japan.  Several  times  in 
discussions  with  other  members  of  the 
Mission  regarding  some  democratic 


conception  of  education,  someone  of 
us  would  say,  “But  we  have  not  real¬ 
ized  that  ideal  in  America.”  And  then 
someone  else  would  say,  “But  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  conception  of  education 
even  though  we  practice  it  poorly.  Let 
us  hold  up  to  the  J apanese  the  system 
of  education  that  would  realize  our 
highest  conceptions  of  democracy.” 
We  shall  not  achieve  in  America  the 
high  goal  that  in  every  classroom  and 
in  every  position  of  educational  trust 
there  shall  be  an  inspired  teacher,  but 
we  can  at  least  recognize  the  ideal 
and  in  endeavoring  to  achieve  it 
we  shall  at  least  appro.ximate  our  great 
conception  of  equality  of  educational 
o]>portunity  for  all  of  our  children 
and  young  people. 
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SOME  organizations,  we  are  told, 
are  created  to  fill  a  long-felt 
need ;  the  CCTE  was  brought  in¬ 
to  existence  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a 
long-felt  satisfaction.  Its  establish¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  enable  key  re¬ 
presentatives  of  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  with  teacher  education 
to  continue  an  association  the  values 
of  which  they  had  already  come  to 
prize. 

When,  in  the  mid-thirties,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  was 
contemplating  setting  up  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  it  brought 
together  the  officers  of  a  number  of 
national  educational  organizations  to 
discuss  the  idea.  Then  after  the  Com¬ 
mission  came  into  being,  in  1938,  it 
continued  to  seek  such  advice,  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  agencies  to  which 
it  turned.  Participants  in  the  result¬ 
ing  annual  meetings  found  the  in¬ 
formal  interchange  that  took  place 
valuable.  Accordingly,  as  the  life¬ 
span  of  the  CTE  approached  an  end, 
they  pressed  for  the  development  of 
some  sort  of  permanent  basis  for  regu¬ 
lar  contacts.  The  result  was  the 
launching  of  the  CCTE  in  February 
1942.  The  American  Council  was 
asked  to  sponsor  the  new  organization 
and  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  CCTE  has 
been  to  provide  a  means  of  regular 
contact  between  its  member  organ iza¬ 
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tions  and  thereby  to  promote  mutual 
understanding,  an  increased  sense  of 
common  purpose,  and  action  designed 
to  improve  teacher  education.  There 
has  been  equal  interest  in  pre-service 
and  in-service  education.  The  Council 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  it 
doesn’t  have  to  do  anything — or  even 
many  things — itself.  It  has  sought  to 
encourage  appropriate  activities  on 
the  part  of  single  member  organiza¬ 
tions  or,  indeed,  of  organizations  not 
members.  It  has  helped  pairs  and 
trios  of  such  operating  agencies  to  see 
and  grasp  opportunities  to  do  their 
jobs  better  through  cooperation.  !Only 
occasionally,  and  then  when  it  seemed 
clear  that  it  could  perform  the  task 
more  effectively  than  any  other  body, 
has  the  Council  undertaken  projects 
of  its  own. 

Three  member  organizations  even¬ 
tually  became  so  conscious  of  their 
community  of  purpose  and  interest 
that  they  merged,  in  1948,  to  form  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.  Others,  such  as 
the  Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
the  National  Society  of  College  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Education,  and  the  Personnel 
Section  of  the  AACTE  are  moving 
towards  closer  cooperation  with  the 
latter  body.  All  of  these,  along  with 
the  National  As.sociation  of  State 
Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  and  the  National  Insti- 
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tutional  Teacher  Placement  Asaocia- 
tion  have  for  years  joined  with  the 
CCTE  in  sponsoring  an  Annual  Joint 
Conference  on  Teacher  Education, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  That  lat¬ 
ter  organization  is  also  a  member  of 
the  CCTE  as  are,  to  complete  the  list, 
the  Association  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Colleges,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementarv  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Eastern  States  Association  of 
Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  National 
League  of  Teachers  Associations,  and 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

A  number  of  other  associations  con¬ 
cerned  with  teacher  education  are  cur¬ 
rently  contemplating  joining.  Indeed 
it  seems  probable  that  the  time  has 
come  to  broaden  the  CCTE  base  and 
enlarge  the  circle  of  cooperation  that 
it  provides. 

Contacts  between  member  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  individual  members 
are  maintained  in  a  number  of  ways. 
First  is  the  annual  meeting  of  dele¬ 
gates.  Two  such  delegates  represent 
each  organization  and  at  least  one  of 
them  must  be  a  key  officer.  There  are 
also  several  elected  delegates-at-large. 
These  persons  meet  for  two  days  each 
spring.  At  that  time  the  programs 
and  plans  of  each  member  agency  are 
reviewed,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
teacher  education ;  fundamental  issues 


are  discussed ;  possibilities  for  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  are  explored;  and  special 
CCTE  activities  are  determined  upon. 
On  one  occasion  delegates  w’ere  brought 
together  for  a  two-week  work-confei^ 
ence  which  proved  most  fruitful. 

More  frequent  contacts  are  provided 
by  the  bi-monthly  Newsletter  which 
the  CCTE  publishes  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  The  Neu\sletter  reaches 
an  audience  of  over  five  thousand,  dis¬ 
seminating  information  respecting  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  and  related  fields  and  reporting 
on  the  doings  of  the  CCTE  and  its 
member  organizations.  Wide  contacts 
are  also  provided  by  the  Annual  Joint 
Conference,  already  mentioned,  the 
thirteenth  of  which  will  b(’  held  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  next  February.  At  this, 
according  to  custom,  reports  of  signi¬ 
ficant  movements  will  be  presented 
and  opportunities  provided  for  group 
discussion  of  selected  topics.  These 
discussions  provide  for  give  and  take 
by  representatives  of  various  organ¬ 
ized  groups  and  hence  a  stimulating 
bringing  together  of  the  points  of  view 
of  different  kinds  of  specialist. 

With  its  l)elief  in  the  virtues  of  co¬ 
operative  endeavor  the  CCTE  has  na¬ 
turally  b('en  interested  in  encouraging 
the  growth  of  state  councils  on  teacher 
education.  In  Noveml)er  1046  it  spon¬ 
sored  a  five-day  National  Clinic  on 
Teacher  Education,  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  which  focussed  its  attention 
on  such  councils.  In  the  summer  of 
1048  it  organized  a  ten-day  work-con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  from  twenty- 
four  different  states  who  prepared,  on 
the  basis  of  practical  experience,  a 
manual  on  state  councils.'  At  the 
time  of  the  National  Clinic  fourteen 
of  the  thirty-four  states  there  repre- 
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aented  already  had  bodies  meeting —  perience  had  been  prepared  and  distri- 
or  nearly  meeting — the  current  defini-  buted  to  institutions  interested  in 
tion  of  a  state  council ;  since  then  securing  lecturers  and  consultants, 
eleven  more  states  have  established  Since  1948  the  CCTE  has  assisted  the 
such  bodies  or  are  in  process  of  doing  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
so.  Teacher  Education  in  its  important 

Another  major  interest  of  the  work  with  exchange  experts  in  teacher 
CCTE  has  been  in  the  preparing  of  education  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
teachers  to  work  more  effectively  in  In  1949,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
the  field  of  intergroup  relations.  In  mission  on  Occupied  Areas  (Ameri- 
1945  it  organized,  with  support  from  can  Council  on  Education),  a  Panel 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  on  Teacher  Education  was  organized 
and  Jews,  what  became  a  four-year  to  provide  liaison  betw’een  voluntary 
College  Study  in  Intergroup  Rela-  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  the 
tions.  Some  twenty-five  institutions  official  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
participated  in  this  study  which  was  ments  of  State  and  of  the  Army  who 
under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  Allen  are  working  in  the  fields  of  education 
Cook.  Each  engaged  in  one  or  more  and  culture  in  these  and  other  coun- 
projeets  designed  to  sensitize  proepec-  tries. 

tive  teachers  to  intergroup  problems  Final  mention  may  be  given  to  the 
and  develop  their  ability  to  deal  con-  CCTE’s  concern  with  improvement  in 
stnictively  with  them  on  the  job.  the  preparation  of  college  teachers.  It 
Attention  was  directed  to  strains  be-  has  encouraged  certain  of  its  member 
tween  groups  representing  different  organizations  to  work  on  this  problem, 
races,  different  faiths,  and  different  It  has  published  a  report  dealing  with 
socio-economic  backgrounds.  The  first  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  jun- 
of  two  books  reporting  on  this  study  ior  colleges  and  technical  institutes.* 
is  already  in  press.  It  has  promoted  the  idea  of  a  coopera- 

international  aspects  of  teacher  edu-  tive  study  of  the  preparation  of  col- 
cation  provide  a  third  focus  of  special  lege  teachers,  urging  the  American 
CCTE  interest.  The  organization  Council  on  Education  to  organize  such 
sent  its  chairman  to  Europe  in  the  an  activity. 

summer  of  1947  to  participate  in  Following  conclusion  of  the  work  of 
Unesoo’s  first  Seminar  on  Education  its  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
for  International  Understanding,  in  1944,  the  American  Council  on 
which  met  in  France,  and  to  study  Education  appointed  a  Committee  on 
problems  of  teacher  education  in  vari-  Teacher  Education.  When  that  body 
ous  countries.  In  the  summer  of  1948  wound  up  its  affairs,  two  years  later, 
the  chairman  directed  Unesco’s  Sem-  its  executive  secretary  submitted  a  re- 
inar  on  the  Education  and  Training  port  entitled  Improving  the  National 
of  Teachers,  held  in  England;  other  Leadership  for  Teacher  Education.^ 
officers  of  the  CCTE  also  participated  That  report  emphasized  the  need  for 
in  this  enterprise.  Earlier  a  list  of  a  national  “service  agency”  with  such 
educators  in  America  with  foreign  ex-  functions  as  the  following: 

2  Wanted-.  30,000  Instructors  for  Community  Colleges.  Washington:  American 
Council  on  Education,  1949. 

3  Washington :  American  Council  on  Education,  1949. 
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1.  Providing  channels  for  inter¬ 
communication  among  those  concerned 
with  teacher  education. 

2.  Providing  for  viewing  the  total 
field  of  teacher  education,  for  identify¬ 
ing  needs  for  action,  and  for  promot¬ 
ing  cooperative  action  to  meet  the 
needs  which  become  apparent. 

3.  Stimulating  and  assisting  other 
agencies  to  execute  valuable  enter¬ 
prises,  seeking  to  add  strength  where 
strength  is  needed. 

4.  Promoting  voluntary  coordina¬ 
tion  in  efforts  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers. 

5.  Promoting  the  cause  of  teacher 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 


education  with  all  professional  organ¬ 
izations. 

6.  Seeking  to  heighten  the  morale 
of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of 
teachers. 

7.  Seeking  to  impress  American 
citizens  with  the  importance  of  teacher 
education  and  to  enlist  them  in  intel¬ 
ligent  efforts  for  improvement  of  it.* 
It  was  concluded  that  the  CCTE 
was  “farther  along  the  road  that  must 
be  travelled  than  any  other  agency 
and  that  it  has  many  natural  assets 
for  accomplishing  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished.”®  The  CCTE  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  justify  this  confidence. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Reviewed  by  GERST 


Seabird,  written  and  Illustrated  by 
Holling  Clancy  HoHin^,  Houghton  MiflSin, 
Boston,  1948,  61  pp.,  $3.00. 

Once  again  Mr.  Boiling  has  created  a 
memorable  book  that  can  proudly  take 
its  place  alongside  his  “Paddle-To-The- 
Sea”  and  “Tree  In  The  Trail.”  The  his¬ 
tory  of  ships  and  sailing  from  early  whal¬ 
ing  boats  to  modern  airplanes  (the  life 
work  and  first  love  of  four  generations 
of  a  family)  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
an  ivory  toy  Seabird.  The  strong  story, 
illustrated  with  beautiful  full  page  color 
pictures,  encompasses  history,  geography 
and  a  wealth  of  exciting  information 
clearly  explained  by  small,  detailed  line 
drawings.  .\ges  10  to  14. 

Maple  Leaf  Holiday,  by  Gordon  Hill 
Grahaine,  ill.  by  Raymond  Vartanian, 
Saalfield  Pub.  Co.,  .Xkron,  1948,  92  pp. 

The  story,  set  in  Canada  and  peopled 
with  Indians  and  lumberjacks,  provides 
many  adventures  for  four  children  during 
their  summer  holiday.  Clear,  readable 
sentences,  large  type  and  many  colored 
pictures  combine  to  make  a  pleasant  “read 
myself”  book  for  boys  and  girls,  ages  6 
to  9. 


Saddles  Up  I  Ride  ’Em  High,  written 
and  ill.  by  Billy  Warren,  David  McKay, 
Philadelphia,  1948,  224  pp.,  $2.50. 

From  stampedes  to  Indian  peace  pipes, 
from  floods  to  fires,  events  come  fast  and 
furiously  to  Danny  Barton  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  ranch.  The  story,  full  of 
the  adventures  and  characters  every  boy 
dreams  of  meeting,  is  cleverly  written  and 
humorously  illustrated  in  many  black  and 
white  pictures.  Ages  8  to  12. 

Stevedore,  by  Reed  Fulton,  Garden  City, 
Doubleday,  1948,  216  pp.,  $2.00. 

Ben  Saunders,  stevedore,  wanders  about 
his  job  at  Puget  Dock  and  wonders  about 
the  mysteriously  depreciating  value  of  the 
loading  dock’s  sbjck — two  thousand  shares 
of  which  he  inherits.  Exciting  as  planned 
accidents  and  shady  dealings  of  equally 
shady  characters  are  exciting  the  story 
moves  to  the  obvious  and  happy  ending. 
With  no  great  craft  or  technique  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  net  result  is  more  idle  hour  read¬ 
ing  for  students  of  high  school  age. 


Criteria  for  Admission  to 

Student  Teaching 

By  G.  D.  McGrath 

Director  of  Teacher  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbaha,  Illinois 


CONTROVERSIAL  issue  still 
persists  among  educators  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  plausible  to 
require  teacher  trainees  to  meet  high¬ 
ly  selective  criteria  for  admission  to 
student  teaching  in  times  of  teacher 
shortage.  For  that  matter,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  hold  the  line  on  admission 
conditions  throughout  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  teacher  education.  There  are 
many  who  interpret  the  near  satura¬ 
tion  in  certain  fields  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  an  appropriate  time  to  marshal 
our  forces  to  exact  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions  before  admission  to  the  import¬ 
ant  professional  experience  of  practice 
teaching.  Others  regard  the  apparent 
shortage  of  teachers  in  some  areas  as 
a  clear  mandate  to  offer  professional 
training  to  as  many  individuals  as  are 
available  even  though  some  of  them 
show  only  limited  promise  of  success 
in  teaching. 

There  are  several  significant  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced  when  considering  ad¬ 
mission  requirements  for  student 
teaching.  It  is  a  premise  of  this  paper 
that  these  problems  can  be  solved  or 
circumvented  through  proper  planning 
and  courageous  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  training  institution. 

The  first  problem  of  importance  has 
to  do  with  differences  between  admis¬ 
sion  qualifications  to  a  teacher  train¬ 
ing  curriculum  and  to  actual  student 
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teaching.  In  practice,  there  will 
usually  be  a  minimum  of  two  years 
of  time  elapsing  between  the  point  of 
entering  a  teacher  training  curriculum 
and  student  teaching.  There  is  rather 
consistent  agreement  that  defensible 
criteria  for  admission  to  a  teacher 
training  curriculum  should  be  applied. 
Moreover,  it  is  logical  that  trainees 
should  be  able  to  meet  as  professional¬ 
ly  high  standards  when  they  are  ready 
for  student  teaching  as  when  they  en¬ 
ter  a  training  curriculum.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  standards  to 
be  met  should  be  materially  increased 
or  changed  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  starting  professional  training 
and  student  teaching.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  applying  the  same  criteria 
in  both  instances  is  to  detect  weak¬ 
nesses  which  may  have  outcropped 
since  the  outset  of  professional  educa¬ 
tional  experiences.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
weaknesses  to  justify  re-application  of 
the  criteria  of  selection  at  the  time  of 
student  teaching. 

There  may  be  many  competencies 
which  should  have  been  developed  dui^ 
ing  the  period  of  professional  training 
prior  to  student  teaching.  It  would 
be  reasonable  and  proper  to  include 
any  of  these  which  a  training  institu¬ 
tion  considers  appropriate  in  the  list 
of  criteria  for  acceptance  for  student 
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teaching:.  Further,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  some  development  or  improve¬ 
ment  among  certain  criteria  to  the 
end  that  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency 
for  some  criteria  may  be  justifiably  ex¬ 
pected.  The  criteria  of  acceptance  for 
student  teaching  vary  from  criteria  for 
acceptance  in  a  teacher  training  cur¬ 
riculum,  then,  largely  by  degree  rather 
than  kind. 

The  second  problem  involves  mat¬ 
ters  of  choice  and  timing.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  some  schools  are  not 
equipped  to  administer  criteria  at  two 
intervals  and  must  choose  between 
utilization  of  them  at  the  starting  point 
in  a  tcacheMraining  curriculum  and  at 
the  time  of  student  teaching.  In  such 
cases  the  obvious  question  presents 
itself  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  ethical 
and  fair  to  require  high  standards  to 
be  met  before  admission  to  student 
teaching  as  late  in  the  professional  ex¬ 
periences  as  student  teaching  usually 
comes.  The  solutions  to  these  dilem¬ 
mas  are  not  easy.  In  all  probability 
it  is  more  defensible  to  use  the  criteria 
for  admission  to  a  professional  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  outset  of  professional  ex¬ 
periences  if  a  choice  must  l>e  made. 
However,  it  is  ethical  and  legal  to 
exact  certain  standards  of  trainees  at 
any  stage  in  a  teacher  training  cur¬ 
riculum  including  a  delay  to  the  time 
of  student  teaching. 

The  third  problem  concerns  itself 
with  the  enforcement  of  standards  of 
admission  in  days  of  teacher  shortage. 
Any  reasonable  set  of  criteria  can  be 
enforced  and  can  be  made  to  function 
smoothly  during  da\"8  of  teacher  short¬ 
age  as  well  as  at  any  other  time.  The 
mortality  or  withdrawals  from  the 
teacher  training  program  may  appear 
too  high,  but  the  best  time  to  stand 
such  shock  is  during  times  when  we 


have  the  greatest  number  of  enrollees. 
Furthermore,  it  is  legally  possible  to 
hold  the  line  and  deny  student  teach¬ 
ing  to  anyone  who  cannot  meet  certain 
standards  adopted  by  the  controlling 
body  of  the  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tion.  Where  too  much  conflict  is  en¬ 
countered  by  requirements  which  in¬ 
clude  student  teaching  before  gradua¬ 
tion  from  an  institution,  the  diploma 
requirements  should  be  amended  to  let 
the  student  get  his  degree  on  the  basis 
of  general  education  experiences. 

Recently,  the  current  writer  had 
occasion  to  investigate  the  standards 
of  admission  to  student  teaching  in 
216  institutions  which  train  teachers. 
Some  of  the  schools  require  no  special 
conditions  for  admission  to  student 
teaching  while  a  few  employ  as  many 
as  fifteen  different  standards.  A  care¬ 
ful  tabulation  of  the  different  stand¬ 
ards  listed  included  approximately 
103  essentially  different  requirements. 
Although  there  was  some  similarity 
among  a  few,  each  of  the  103  bore  a 
different  connotation.  A  somewhat 
common  pattern  could  be  established 
involving  the  fifteen  criteria  listed 
most  frequently.  These  fifteen  follow: 

1.  Successful  passage  of  a  battery 
of  tests  such  as  psychological,  general 
culture,  personality,  contemporary 
affairs,  English,  personality,  etc. 

2.  Approval  through  committee 
action  which  has  reviewed  the  assets 
and  limitations  of  a  candidate. 

3.  Passage  of  a  general  physical 
health  examination. 

4.  Presentation  of  three  or  more 
faculty  recommendations. 

5.  Acceptable  grade  point  average. 

6.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  student  defending  his 
plans  to  become  a  teacher. 
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7.  A  successful  record  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  youth. 

8.  Acceptable  rating  on  a  mental 
health  examination. 

9.  Satisfactory  achievement  in  a 
speech  and  hearing  test. 

10.  Average  or  above  in  required 
professional  courses  in  education. 

11.  Approval  by  composite  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  who  had  contact 
with  the  trainee  as  a  classroom  student. 

12.  Evidence  of  integrity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  emotional  stability. 

13.  A  successful  report  from  an 
interview  system. 

14.  Average  or  above  in  a  teach¬ 
ing  major  and  minor. 

15.  Social  adequacy  as  indicated 
by  tact,  poise,  love  of  people,  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  social  realities,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  list 
with  those  practices  gathered  from  a 
study  reported  in  School  and  Com¬ 
munity  Laboratory  Experiences  in 
T eacher  Education.  *  These  follow : 

a.  Health  exam  prior  to  admis¬ 
sion. 

b.  Voice  and  speech  test. 

c.  Oral  and/or  written  profes¬ 
sional  examination. 

d.  Recommendation  by  official 
faculty  committee. 

e.  Recommendation  by  major  pro¬ 
fessor. 

f.  Written  application  by  student 
approved  by  designated  person  or  per¬ 
sons. 

g.  Application  of  student  orally  or 
in  writing. 

h.  Review'  of  student’s  cumulative 
record  by  designated  faculty  represen¬ 
tatives. 

i.  Review  of  student’s  cumulative 
record  with  student. 

1 

Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  1948. 


j.  Report  on  scholarship  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  course  requirements  by  reg¬ 
istrar’s  office. 

k.  Review  of  observation  and  par^ 
ticipation  experiences. 

It  should  be  frankly  admitted  that 
a  serious  limitation  exists  in  either  list 
in  that  many  of  the  criteria  of  admis¬ 
sion  are  applied  loosely  or  only  with 
convenience.  Some  degree  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  may  be  defensible.  It  was  repeat¬ 
edly  mentioned  in  the  author’s  study 
that  special  situations  required  adjust¬ 
ment  of  criteria  to  meet  specific  needs 
of  students. 

Further  examination  of  the  two  lists 
indicates  somewhat  striking  similari¬ 
ties.  It  is  doubtful  if  further  sampl¬ 
ing  would  reveal  significant  additional 
standards  than  those  collected  in  the 
investigation  leading  to  this  report. 

It  does  appear  logical  that  some 
criteria  or  standards  could  be  selected 
which  would  be  suitable  for  somewhat 
uniform  adoption.  It  is  a  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  submit  a  proposal  in¬ 
cluding  those  standards  of  selection 
which  might  be  usable  as  a  starting 
point  in  nearly  all  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  list  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  or  explanation  follows: 

l.  Successful  report  on  a  physical 
health  examination.  During  the  sem¬ 
ester,  quarter,  or  month  prior  to  the 
student  teaching  assignment,  such  an 
examination  could  be  administered.  It 
should  meet  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  state  certification  w'herein 
such  practices  are  required.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  states  provide  for  a  definite 
physical  examination  including  the 
necessity  of  meeting  certain  specifica¬ 
tions.  An  acceptable  report  should  in¬ 
dicate  that  all  remedial  defects  which 


drhool  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.  American 

p.  155. 
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might  interfere  with  normal  teaching 
success  have  been  corrected.  Confer¬ 
ences  with  several  medical  doctors  who 
are  interested  in  this  sort  of  problem 
indicate  that  a  basic  examination 
should  include  minimally  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  or  report  of  the 
following  items:  teeth,  vision,  heart, 
blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  temperature, 
scalp  and  skin  superficial  glands, 
respiratory  system,  tuberculin  test, 
Kahn  test,  urinalysis,  blood  test  in¬ 
cluding  sedimentation  rate,  and  stress 
test  for  hypersensitivity.  Some  of 
these  and  the  degree  of  normalcy  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  success  in  teach¬ 
ing  may  appear  questionable,  but  it  is 
believed  that  differences  of  opinion 
can  be  worked  out  in  the  local  region 
of  the  teacher  training  institution. 

2.  Successful  ratings  on  a  battery 
of  tests.  The  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tution  is  competent  to  study  and  select 
a  series  of  tests  which  reflect  its  phil¬ 
osophy  in  teacher  education.  There 
were  at  least  thirty  different  tests 
appropriate  for  this  sort  of  screening 
mentioned  in  the  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  in  this  study. 

3.  Written  recommendations  of  at 
least  three  faculty  members.  These 
should  bo  submitted  directly  to  the 
director  of  teacher  education.  The 
student  should  be  permitted  to  select 
and  ask  faculty  members  to  submit 
letters  in  his  behalf,  but  if  more  than 
three  arc  submitted  in  an  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  enough  good  ones,  a  substantial 
majority  should  be  favorable.  It 
appears  defensible  that  a  minimum  of 
two  recommendations  should  come 
from  instructors  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  courses  with  at  least  one  from  the 
academic  department  involved  in  the 
teaching  major. 

4.  Satisfactory  speech  and  hearing 


test.  A  hearing  aid  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  hearing  test  provided  the 
student  uses  it  regularly  and  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  its  use.  Qualities  of  voice 
and  efficiency  in  speech  are  quite  easy 
to  judge  when  considering  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession. 

5.  Successful  record  of  participa¬ 
tory  experiences  with  youth  groups. 
Many  institutions  are  requiring  that 
a  minimum  of  100  hours  of  participa¬ 
tory  experiences  with  youth  should  be 
completed  prior  to  student  teaching. 
Certainly,  a  minimum  of  50  hours  of 
such  work  would  be  a  base  level  for 
starting  points.  This  experience  can 
be  gathered  in  out-of-school  contacts, 
such  as  recreation  groups,  clubs,  com¬ 
munity-school  enterprises,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  requirements  of  other 
educational  courses. 

6.  Satisfactory  grade  point  aver¬ 
age,  and  meeting  the  graduation  and 
certificating  requirements.  It  would 
appear  defensible  to  expect  those  en¬ 
tering  the  teaching  profession  to  show 
a  little  better  than  average  grades. 
Certainly  the  grade  point  average 
should  be  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  graduation.  It  would  be  better  if 
this  grade  point  average  requirement 
could  be  raised  slightly  above  that 
normally  required  for  graduation,  pro¬ 
vided  such  a  criterion  is  not  used  sole¬ 
ly  to  eliminate  one  from  student  teach¬ 
ing  unless  considerably  below  that 
needed  for  graduation. 

7.  Committee  action  to  consider  all 
factors.  There  may  be  cases  wherein 
a  candidate  for  student  teaching  will 
successfully  meet  all  six  of  the  fore¬ 
going  standards  in  a  highly  acceptable 
manner.  This  should  obviate  the 
necessity  for  committee  action.  In 
any  case,  where  a  trainee  falls  down 
in  one  or  more  of  the  six  basic  cri- 
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teria,  committee  action  should  decide 
on  his  admission  or  rejection  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  Thus  committee  action 
should  be  provided  whenever  the 
trainee  does  not  present  an  entirely 
satisfactory  picture  to  the  director  of 
teacher  education.  This  committee 
should  be  comi)osed  of  at  least  three 
persons  including  one  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  faculty,  one  from  the 
appropriate  academic  department,  and 
the  director  of  teacher  education.  The 
committee  should  carefully  weigh  all 
assets  and  liabilities  of  each  individual 
involved  and  arrive  at  solutions  tailor- 
made  for  each  trainee  studied.  The 
committee  will  want  to  look  carefully 
into  the  mental  health  situation.  This 
factor  is  one  which  should  very  soon 
be  included  in  the  basic  set  applied  to 
all  trainees.  In  addition,  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  consider  a  student  pre¬ 
pared  paper  in  defense  of  his  desire 
to  become  a  teacher,  evidence  of  inte¬ 
grity  of  character,  and  any  other  fac¬ 
tors  it  can  discover  of  pertinence. 
Each  case  must  be  weighed  on  its  in¬ 
dividual  merit,  and  no  common  policy 
of  waivers  can  be  adopted,  or  it  will 
tend  to  become  too  well  known  to  the 
extent  that  students  will  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  passable  pattern  of  alternatives 
to  the  diminution  in  importance  of 
more  significant  factors. 

It  is  not  logical  to  give  too  much 
consideration  to  the  weighting  of  cri¬ 
teria.  The  total  profile  is  the  prime 
essential.  Wherein  an  institution 


wishes  to  weight  a  few  items  more 
heavily  than  others,  it  appears  defen¬ 
sible  to  work  out  such  plans  applica¬ 
ble  for  that  particular  school. 

We  are  still  confronted  with  our 
weakness  of  not  knowing  just  which 
factors  make  for  successful  teaching 
and  exactly  which  types  of  individuals 
will  be  good  teachers.  Until  such  time 
as  research  and  experimentation  pro¬ 
vide  the  answers  about  which  types  of 
individuals  and  qualities  of  preservice 
education  of  teachers  make  for  success 
in  teaching,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
best  opinions  and  information  we  can 
find.  We  are  still  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  staffing  our  schools 
with  qualified  and  competent  teachers. 
One  of  the  certain  hallmarks  of,  good 
training  programs  is  that  of  careful 
and  fair  administration  of  admission 
criteria  for  student  teaching.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  neglect  this  important 
aspect  if  we  really  sincerely  expect  to 
improve  the  profession  of  education. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  let  down  on 
standards  of  admission  if  we  expect  to 
staff  our  schools  with  competent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Admission  criteria  for  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  are  not  the  only  solu¬ 
tions  to  our  many  problems,  but,  if 
properly  selected  and  administered, 
they  serve  as  one  of  our  soundest  and 
most  potent  tools  or  devices  for  en¬ 
hancing  the  prestige  of  professional 
training  and  for  realistically  improv¬ 
ing  preservice  education  of  teachers. 


The  Junior  High  — 

A  School  Without  Teachers 

By  LLOYD  H.  ELLIOTT* 

Cornell  University,  School  of  Educaiion, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

IT  has  been  forty  years  since  the  in  a  chosen  subject-matter  field  and 
first  Junior  High  School  opened  began  to  rub  elbows  with  his  higher 
its  doors  to  receive  pupils  in  one  paid,  more  scholarly,  upper  division 
of  our  American  cities.  During  that  cousins. 

period  this  new  institution  has  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  blessing 
achieved  r?c(^nition  as  the  ofiicial  re-  to  those  who  view  the  function  of  the 
presentative  of  our  public  school  sys-  junior  high  school  to  be  primarily  the 
tern  to  the  early  adolescent  group,  mastery  of  assigned  segments  of  the 
Across  the  country  the  everyday  Ian-  te.xtlMwk  subject-matter  which  will 
guage  of  the  layman  has  come  to  in-  prepare  the  youngster  to  partake  of 
elude  “the  junior  high  age.”  Educa-  additional  segments  in  the  senior  di- 
tionally,  the  new  school  has  been  vision.  It  w’ill  be  defended,  also,  by 
assigned  as  the  first  unit  of  the  field  the  math  teacher  who  would  make 
of  expanding  secondary  study.  It  mathematicians  of  all  seventh  graders 
appears  that  this  new  pattern  of  organ-  who  come  within  his  reach.  But  to 
zation  is  here  to  stay,  either  as  a  part  those  who  see  in  the  new  school  the 
of  the  six-year  school  or  as  a  separate  promise  of  meeting  some  of  the 
institution.  broader  functions  of  education,  such 

From  its  initial  beginnings  the  a  continuing  course  of  action  is  alarm- 
junior  high  school  has  been  staffed  by  ing. 

the  products  of  the  secondary  teacher-  In  a  great  portion  of  the  literature 
training  institutions.  In  too  many  on  the  junior  high  school  frequent  re¬ 
cases  this  has  meant  using  the  junior  ference  is  made  to  such  objectives  as 
division  as  the  training  ground  for  self-evaluation  and  understanding,  in¬ 
young  teachers  who  aspired  to  promo-  sight  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
tion  to  the  senior  high.  Salary  ached-  of  nature,  of  organized  society  and  of 
ules  for  many  years,  and  indeed,  in  economic  factors  and  influences.  We 
some  districts  today,  encourage  such  a  are  told  that  education  at  this  level  is 
path  for  teachers.  Thus  the  earmarks  involved  specifically  in  developing 
of  the  academic  senior  high  teacher  emotional  stability  and  maturity,  in 
became  the  guides  which  the  junior  developing  an  adequate  mastery  of  the 
high  teacher  followed.  The  new  necessary  tools  and  skills  with  which 
teacher  acquired  “respectability”  when  to  participate  effectively  in  our  cul- 
he  liecame  identified  with  scholarship  tural  life,  and  in  developing  appro- 

1  Dr.  Elliott,  .\ssistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  Cornell,  has  been 
both  a  teacher  and  principal  in  the  junior  hiffh  school. 
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priate  habits  and  attitudes  of  personal 
and  civic  responsibility  and  participa¬ 
tion.  A  more  recent  statement*  of  the 
functions  of  the  modern  junior  high 
school  includes  integration,  explora¬ 
tion,  guidance,  differentiation,  social¬ 
ization  and  articulation. 

Many  teachers  and  principals  at 
this  level  see  the  junior  high  school  as 
the  institution  most  ideally  suited  to 
function  as  a  laboratory  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  practice  of  democracy.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  early  adoles¬ 
cence  is  the  time  when  pupils  can 
grasp  with  both  understanding  and 
appreciation  some  of  the  fundamental 
values  on  which  democracy  is  founded. 
It  appears  that  the  community-of-the- 
school  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  democratic  living.  The  expand¬ 
ing  interests  and  wholesome  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  this  age-group  give  the  teacher 
a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  w’ay  of  life. 

To  translate  such  noble  functions 
into  practice  we  have  continued  the 
tradition  of  training  teachers  who  are 
first,  subject  matter  specialists,  and 
only  second,  if  at  all,  teachers  of  early 
adolescent  youngsters.  Perhaps  the 
real  function  of  the  junior  branch  of 
the  secondary  school,  as  construed  by 
the  teaching  staff,  remains  as  it  has 
been — that  of  the  prej)aration  of 
pupils  for  more  advanced  academic 
study  in  many  or  few  subject-matter 
compartments.  Of  course  such  action 
is  defended  for  those  who  are  capable 
of  profiting  by  such  a  plan  of  study 
but  such  divergence  can,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  upheld  when  it 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
functions  which  are  now  looked  upon 
by  many  as  the  most  important  re.spon- 
sibilities  of  the  junior  high  school. 


In  the  teacher-training  institutions 
it  is  too  commonly  found  that  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  to  train  either  ele¬ 
mentary  or  high  school  teachers  or 
both  with  the  addition  of  a  single  pro¬ 
fessional  course  on  the  junior  high 
school  or  some  phase  thereof  made 
available  to  students  who  may  have  to 
begin  their  teaching  at  this  level.  In 
some  colleges  even  this  course  has  been 
pushed  to  the  graduate  level — out  of 
reach  of  the  beginning  teacher.  With 
such  as  a  background  of  training  it  is 
not  surprising  that  junior  high  school 
curricula  still  show  a  dominant  pat¬ 
tern  of  patchwork  subjects — an  initial 
barrier  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  more 
fundamental  functions  of  this  new  di¬ 
vision. 

This  commentary  on  the  preparation 
of  junior  high  teachers  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  some  of 
the  excellent  work  now  going  forward 
in  many  of  the  progressive  junior  high 
schools  across  the  country.  Rather,  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  writer  that  such 
progress  has  come  about  in  spite  of 
rather  than  because  of  the  initial  train¬ 
ing  of  these  staffs.  In  fact  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  notable  trends  in  the  junior 
high  curriculum  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  general  and  core  courses,  the 
growing  popularity  of  functional 
courses  more  related  to  pupil  needs 
and  interests,  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  socializing  experiences,  the  closer 
articulation  and  integration  of  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  that  of  the  ninth,  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  vocational  with  educational 
guidance  all  point  the  way  to  ultimate 
performance  of  the  real  functions  of 
the  junior  high. 

Must  the  training  institutions,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  apply  the  brakes  to 


2  William  T.  Gruhn  and  Harl  R.  Douglass,  The  Modern  Junior  High  Sehool.  New 
York :  The  Ronald  Press,  1947,  pp.  59-60. 
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such  progress  by  supplying  teachers 
who  view  the  junior  high  as  the  way 
up  to  respectability  and  prestige  in  a 
chosen  subject^natter  field  ?  Cannot 
the  basic  functions  of  this  new  divi¬ 
sion,  plus  the  avenues  of  ways  and 
means  to  performance,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  outlook  of  the  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  ?  Or  must  the  principal  and  sup¬ 
ervisor  begin,  with  the  first  interview 
of  the  prospective  teacher,  to  build  an 
appreciation  for  the  junior  division,  to 
develop  interest  in  young  adolescents, 
and  to  sell  professional  apprfxiiation  to 
an  already  skeptical  applicant?  It 
comes  down  finally  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  training  of  a  teach¬ 
er  for  performance  of  the  real  func¬ 
tions  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  be 
pre-service  or  re-education  at  the  in- 
service  stage ! 

Undoubtedly,  the  prime  factors 
which  have  operated  to  place  the  junior 
high  pupil  in  a  divided  and  subdivided 
curriculum  are  (1)  the  fragmentary 
educational  patterns  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  institution,  (2)  the  tradi¬ 
tional  holding  power  of  the  academic 
subjects,  and  (3)  the  pressures  to  add 
new  segments  to  the  overcrowded  cur¬ 
riculum  instead  of  reorganization  of 
the  whole.  In  practice  it  means  the 
pupil  is  daily  confronted  with  a  par¬ 
ade  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  specialized 
teachers  who  represent  the  sectors  of 
education  of  which  they,  themselves, 
acquired  during  previous  high  school 
and  college  years.  Such  curricular 
and  teaching  procedures  are  impedi¬ 
ments  instead  of  encouragements  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  major  functions 
of  the  junior  high  school.  This  new 
institution  has  become  aged  by  impos¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  organization  and 
machinery  of  the  traditional  high 
school  in  the  false  search  for  a  defen¬ 


sible  reputation.  Already,  devices  and 
routine  have  replaced  purposes  and 
goals. 

What  chance  has  the  pupil  to  attain  j 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  integration 
under  such  circumstances?  How  can 
a  pupil  be  guided  toward  intelligent 
decisions  when  the  conditions  about 
him  operate  like  a  tug-of-war  with  all 
points  of  the  compass  exerting  some 
force?  Isn’t  it  dichotomous  to  speak 
of  differentiated  education  to  meet 
varying  ^leeds,  interests  and  abilities 
under  the  top-heavy  institution  being 
considered?  Function  and  preparation 
to  perform  that  function  are  at  cross¬ 
purposes.  And  like  similar  plights, 
the  latter  has  won  out,  at  least,  up  to 
this  point. 

The  whole  problem  of  junior  high 
school  education  would  be  hopeless 
were  it  not  for  the  ingenuity  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals,  many  of  whom 
were  placed  in  the  junior  high  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  convenience.  Faced  with  the 
obvious  needs  and  interests  of  these 
boys  and  girls  many  teachers  have 
tossed  aside  the  college  emphasis  and 
have  proceeded  to  put  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  experiences  of  youngsters 
those  things  which  point  the  way  to  a 
realization  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
institution.  From  Seattle  to  Talla¬ 
hassee  and  from  Fresno  to  Brockton 
the  story  has  been  told  of  the  progress 
which  junior  high  school  staffs  are 
making.  Excellent  examples  can  be 
found  where  the  program  of  the 
school  is  functioning  in  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  One  of  the  country’s  leading 
teacher-training  institutions  has  just 
completed  a  successful  summer  work¬ 
shop  on  the  adjustment  problems  of 
late  childhood  and  early  adolescence — 
perhaps,  an  eye-opener  to  one  of  the 
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major  contributions  which  the  training 
schools  can  give. 

Programs  which  reflect  promise  in¬ 
clude  (1)  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
the  discovery  of  adolescent  needs  and 
interests,  (2)  the  development  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  core  courses  which  build 
wholes  out  of  fragments,  (3)  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  school  and  community  ex¬ 
periences,  (4)  a  closer  articulation 
with  the  units  below  and  above  the 
junior  high,  (5)  more  emphasis  on  so¬ 
cializing  experiences,  and  (6)  the 
hard-won  victory  of  extra-class  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  fight  to  win  acceptance. 

It  would  appear  that  forty  years  of 
experience  with  the  junior  high  school, 
plus  its  phenomenal  popularity,  is 
sufficient  evidence  for  more  teachei^ 
training  institutions  to  take  active 
cognizance  of  this  level  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Programs  which  ignore  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  here  exert,  in  essence,  a 
negative  influence  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  junior  high  school.  The 
time  has  come  when  teachers-in-train- 
ing  who  possess  the  desirable  personal 
and  professional  characteristics  must 
be  encouraged  through  better  prepara¬ 
tion  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  tbe 
junior  division  of  the  secondary  school. 

Specific  weaknesses  of  the  present 
training  can  be  found  in  both  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  the  subject-matter  phases 
of  preparation.  Strong  courses  in  the 
psychology  of  pre-adolescence  and 
early  adolescence  must  be  placed  with¬ 
in  reach  of  the  undergraduate.  Study 
and  observation  which  focus  attention 
on  junior  high  school  philosophy, 
functions,  organization,  curriculum, 
methods  and  extra-class  activities 
must  supplement  the  present  pattern 
of  professional  training  of  the  pre¬ 
service  program. 


No  one  today  questions  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  teacher  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  at  any  level  of 
education.  However,  little  emphasis 
is  given  in  the  teacher-training  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  those  great  variations 
which  psychologists  have  found  in  the 
junior  high  years.  Even  less  is  offer¬ 
ed  the  beginning  teacher  in  the  way 
of  practical  techniques  for  providing 
effectively  for  such  differences  at  this 
level.  In  pointing  out  this  weakness 
of  the  training  program  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  new 
teacher  can  answer  such  questions  as: 
What  traits  can  now  be  measured 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  use 
to  the  teacher?  How  are  these  vari¬ 
ations  discovered  ?  How  do  the  dif¬ 
ferences  affect  achievement?  Can 
such  differences  serve  as  a  basis  for 
defining  a  program? 

Over-specialization  appears  to  be 
the  primary  short-coming  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  preparation.  If  the  wid¬ 
ened  range  of  interests  of  the  early 
adolescent  are  to  be  met  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  instead  of 
frustration  and  circumvention,  a 
broad  and  general  program  of  pre¬ 
paration  must  replace  the  narrow  and 
mannerised  pattern  of  subject-field  em¬ 
phasis.  Perhaps,  the  only  real  relief 
can  come  as  colleges  and  universities 
build  a  curricular  program  of  far- 
reaching  areas  of  learning  out  of  the 
remnants  which  now  characterize  the 
study  of  degree-seeking  teachers. 
Comfort  can  be  found  by  viewing  the 
half-dozen  major  training  institutions 
now  moving  in  that  direction.  State 
certification  requirements  as  well  as 
those  of  some  accrediting  agencies 
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appear  to  be  stumbling  blocks  to  the 
real  solution.  Perhaps  these  can  be 
altered  as  educators  put  into  practice 
the  conviction  that  teachers  of  junior 
high  pupils  need  tools,  understandings 
and  techniques  different  from  teachers 
of  subject-matter  specialties. 

Certainly,  at  this  point,  if  junior 
high  schools  have  competent  staffs  it 


is  because  teachers  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  resourceful  to  find  the  answers 
to  their  problems  in  their  own  teach¬ 
ing  experience  or  through  in-service 
training  programs.  Indeed,  it  appears 
all-too-obvious  that  as  far  as  the  col- 
legs  and  universities  are  concerned 
the  junior  high  is  still  a  school  with¬ 
out  teachers. 


BOOKS  FROM  ABROAD 


Dobson’s  Theatre  Year-Book,  1948/9/ 
Edited  by  John  Andrews  and  Ossia  Trill¬ 
ing.  London.  Dennis  Dobson,  Ltd.  1948. 
497  pages.  18/- 

This  is  the  first  of  what  is  going  to  be 
a  series  of  reference  books  for  every 
library,  whether  in  England  or  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  which  offers  resources 
in  the  field  of  dramatic  arts.  Every  aspect 
of  British  theatrical  activity  's  covered 
in  detail.  There  are  accounts  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  theatre,  of  the  drama  in  the  provinces, 
of  the  great  festivals,  and  of  the  theatre 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  consists  of  directories 
of  theatres,  organizations,  and  associa¬ 
tions;  and  lists  of  plays,  books  and  re¬ 
cordings  that  appeared  during  the  year. 

—  William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Projects  in  Plastics.  By  G.  W.  Taylor. 
London.  John  Murray,  .Mbemarle  Street, 
W.  1949.  136  pages.  7/6 

The  increasing  use  of  plastics  in  our 
arts  and  crafts  classes  and  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  program  has  given  rise  to  the 
need  for  handbooks  and  texts  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  students.  Projects  in 
Plastics,  which  comes  to  us  from  England 
where  the  program  of  handicrafts  is  so 
far  advanced,  will  be  a  helpful  book  for 
our  amateur  craftsmen.  The  author  gives 
detailed  instructions  for  the  making  of 
over  sixty  projects  in  plastics  and  does 
not  forget  such  important  matters  as  the 
choice  of  design  and  of  material.  The 
progressive  craft  teacher  will  find  this 
book  an  excellent  one. 

—  William  P.  Seabb,  Jr. 


George  V.  A  Personal  Memoir.  By 
John  Gore.  London,  John  Murray.  1949 
xiv  and  306  pages.  9/6 

This  biography  was  written  at  the  ex¬ 
press  desire  of  The  King  and  the  Queen- 
Mother.  Mr.  Gore  has  had  access  to  the 
archives  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere  and 
to  the  many  personal  friends  of  the  late 
King.  The  memory  of  George  V,  that 
good  and  simple  man  who  occupied  the 
English  throne  for  twenty-five  years  (1910- 
1936),  is  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  recognized  true  greatness  in  this 
monarch.  Mr.  Gore  recreates  the  life  and 
the  times  of  this  democratic  ruler. 

—  William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Orpheus:  A  Junior  Anthology  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  James 
Beeves.  London.  W’illiam  Heinemann, 
Ltd.  1949.  xi  and  152  pages.  3/3  cloth 

This  is  a  collection  of  poems  for  the 
junior  forms  in  English  secondary  schools. 
The  poems  have  been  chosen  according  to 
one  of  two  principles — they  possess  true 
poetic  quality  or  they  lie  within  the  scope 
of  young  readers’  interest  and  experience. 
Poems  have  been  included  which  will 
appeal  to  both  buys  and  girls ;  to  a  whole 
class  and  to  an  imaginative  individual; 
to  relaxed  and  to  serious  moods.  A  few 
have  been  included  which  may  be  beyond 
the  full  understanding  of  children ;  yet 
such  poems  can  be  the  means  to  larger 
experience.  A  chronological  arrangement 
has  been  adopted.  It  was  good  to  see  a 
few  of  our  cherished  Negro  “spirituals” 
included  in  this  collection  for  English 
school  children.  —  William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 


Education  for  Human  Welfare 

By  ROBERT  H.  BECK 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  child-centered  type)  had  met  to  agree, 
curriculum  makers  have  been  They  could  not. 
plagued  by  an  argument  between  They  do  not  today,  although  the 
subject-centered,  experience  centered,  Essentialists  have  modified  their  sub- 
and  society-centered  educators.  This  ject-centered  approach  considerably.* 
argument  has  not  helped  teachers  Why  cannot  educators  agree  about  the 
searching  for  worthwhile  educational  objectives  of  schooling?  Educational 
objectives.  It  really  has  been  a  verbal  philosophers  choose  to  say  that  agree- 
tiff  between  extremists.  Txx)king  back  ment  is  precluded  by  the  differing 
over  the  course  run  by  the  protagonists  philosophies  undergirding  the  several 
of  the  child-centered  school,  the  edu-  viewpoints.  That  is  not  true.  Skill- 
cational  frontiersmen  who  sought  to  ful  dialecticians  can  go  anywhere 
have  the  schools  remake  society,  and  from  any  philosophical  premise.  The 
the  Essentialists,  as  the  associates  of  failure  of  minds  to  meet  has  been  due 
William  C.  Bagley  came  to  be  called  to  the  un intellectual  way  educators 
— no  one  seemed  to  understand  his  draft  their  statements  of  objectives, 
antagonist.  It  is  time  to  review  the  They  do  not  bother  to  see  why  they 
discussion  objectively.  Perhaps  it  write  what  they  do.  For  example, 
may  be  possible  to  dispose  of  it.  most  lists  of  objectives  that  one  comes 

A  teacher  who  seeks  to  orient  him-  across  in  the  first  chapter  of  a  book 
self  to  the  prolix  controversy  between  on  curriculum  are  regurgitations  of 
Essentialists,  Progresssives  and  Re-  Herbert  Spencer’s  written  in  1859.* 
constructionists,  should  read  the  Spencer  tallied  those  aims  of  his  by 
Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  Na-  dissecting  adult  life  into  leisure  time, 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu-  making  a  living,  rearing  and  training 
cation.*  One  part  of  that  publication  children  and  so  forth.  To  him  it 
was  the  work  of  a  committee  addressed  seemed  perfectly  logical  to  analyse 
to  deciding  what  constituted  the  foun-  what  adults  did  (when  functioning  at 
dations  of  the  curriculum.  Champ-  their  best)  and  to  prepare  children  for 
ions  of  the  Essentialist  (subject-cen-  those  activities.  The  men  who  busily 
tered).  Reconstructionist  (proponents  copied  Spencer  never  asked  themselves 
of  social  reconstruction  through  the  whether  Spencer  was  altogether  cor- 
schools)  and  Progressives  (of  the  rect  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  base  his 

1  The  Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Part  II,  The  Foundations  of  Curriculum-Making,  Harold  Hugg,  Chairman.  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1926). 

2  William  W.  Brickman,  “Essentiaiism  Ten  Years  After,”  School  and  Society, 
67  :362-365,  May  15,  1948. 

3  Herbert  Spencer,  “What  Knowledge  if  of  most  Worth?”  Westminster  Review, 
72  :l-23.  July,  1859. 
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thinking,  at  any  point,  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  learning  process,  how  children 
and  youth  develop,  or  what  it  takes  to 
live  well  in  a  changing  physical  and 
social  world. 

Just  as  soon  as  Spencer’s  philoso¬ 
phy  is  sketched  its  inadequacy 
appears.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
very  child-centered  approach  to  cur¬ 
riculum  construction  about  which  so 
many  jokes  have  been  made  and  car¬ 
toons  drawn  that  nothing  need  to  be 
said  here. 

Reconstructioilists,  taken  in  their 
most  radical  vein,  are  no  less  vulner¬ 
able.  They  believe  that  the  needs  of 
men  are  known  and  that  social  scien¬ 
tists  can  diagram  or  design  a  way  of 
life  in  which  these  human  needs 
would  be  met  better  than  they  are  in 
a  world  where  there  are  economic  ups 
and  downs,  wars,  discrimination  and 
the  other  evils  attending  a  class  so¬ 
ciety,  capitalism  and  nationalism. 
They,  too,  say  too  little  about  child 
growth  and  development,  learning 
theory  and  the  study  of  teaching. 

Let  us  start  the  business  of  select¬ 
ing  objectives  anew.  First  of  all, 
what  are  the  trends  today?  In  the 
elementary  school  one  sees  the  “com¬ 
mon  learnings”  programs  proliferat¬ 
ing.  “Core  curriculum”  is  a  coming 
thing  on  the  secondary  level.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  disguised  as  General  Edu¬ 
cation.  What  does  this  trend  indi¬ 
cate  ?  It  seems  to  i)oint  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  by  teachers  that  subjects  cannot 
be  compartmentalized,  if  teaching  is 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  real 
world  in  which  we  live. 

There  are  other  trends,  too,  but  this 
one  opens  up  so  much  discussion  that 
it  is  enough  of  a  bite  for  one  brief 
essay.  There  is  an  educational  revolu¬ 
tion  tucked  away  in  this  trend. 

At  the  moment,  the  trend  needs  to 


be  clarified  so  that  it  does  not  run 
along  without  pointing  at  something. 
One  ought  to  be  clear  that  this  trend 
is  not  just  another  fad.  It  incorpor¬ 
ates  the  common  sense  of  Essential- 
ism,  Progressivism  and  Reconstruc¬ 
tionism.  What  does  it  take  from 
Essentialism  ?  Essentialism  was  point¬ 
ed  at  the  culture  and  easentialists 
were  anxious  to  have  the  schools  teach 
the  skills  and  knowledge  and  values 
that  had  been  evolved.  This  new 
approach  urges  teachers  to  study  their 
culture  and  to  see  what  are  its  domin¬ 
ant  values,  as  well  as  most  useful 
sources  of  information.  Too  many 
teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  culture’s 
values.  They  do  not  know,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  why  they  are  urged  to  teach  one 
view  rather  than  another.  Teachers 
should  grow’  in  the  understanding  of 
their  culture  so  that  they  can  assist 
students  to  gain  a  perspective  on  the 
society  in  which  they  are  living. 

Subject  matter  comes  at  this  point. 
When  teachers  do  comprehend  the 
dominant  value  systems  operating  in 
their  communities,  in  their  nation  and 
in  their  world,  how  will  this  insight 
help  them  in  the  planning  of  units  of 
work  in  coo{)eration  with  their  stu¬ 
dents?  They  look  at  the  values  to 
which  parents  ascribe  and  find  that 
two  of  these,  and  two  most  widely 
held,  are  that  people  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  and  that  people  think.  True 
these  parents  often  hold  the  values 
that  contradict  these  two,  but  think¬ 
ing  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  are 
always  given  verbal  allegiance. 

We  are  at  the  point  w’here  the 
teacher  is  aware  that  thinking,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and,  of  course,  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  are  among  the 
values  that  people  hold  high.  Many 
more  could  have  been  named — the 
ability  to  read  and  write  for  example. 
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(Any  sampling  will  do).  This  same 
teacher  has  been  taught  in  her  teacher 
education  that  this  is  an  interdepend¬ 
ent  economy,  that  we  live  in  One 
World,  that  the  Unity  of  Science 
movement  ridicules  teaching  geogra¬ 
phy,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology 
as  though  they  were  not  interpenetrat¬ 
ing. 

Now  the  teacher  under  inspection 
is  in  her  classroom.  She  comes  to 
class  aware  that  the  culture,  that  the 
community,  that  the  parents  have 
values  that  they  wish  respected  by  the 
teacher  and  actually  taught.  She  is 
aware  of  her  own  values  and  from 
those  of  her  environment  and  her  own 
consciousness,  those  of  democracy, 
thinking  and  responsibility  are  upper¬ 
most  in  her  mind.  She  has  been 
taught  a  lot  of  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  much  of  which  points  to  the 
need  for  integrating  social  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  history  and  litera¬ 
ture.  She  has  been  readied  for  the 
common  learnings  program  and  the 
core  curriculum.  That  indicates  two 
factors  to  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is 
a  third.  This  teacher  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  department  or  college  of 
education  to  respect  and  to  know  the 
individual  differences  among  her  stu¬ 
dents,  their  maturity  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  learning  theory,  child  or 
adolescent  psychology.  How  is  all 
this  to  be  integrated  ? 

We  should  like  to  suggest  that  a 
fair  integration  will  be  achieved  if 
the  teacher  takes  as  her  overall  objec¬ 
tive  “human  welfare.”  Everything 
that  she  does  in  helping  students  to 
analyze  their  experiences  or  refine 
their  skills  can  be  dominated  by  this 
end.  That  is  an  assertion,  of  course, 
and  the  statement  requires  some  illus-' 
tration. 

The  Progressives  have  taught  our 


apochophyl  teacher  that  students  are 
best  motivated  to  learn  when  their  ex¬ 
periences — the  world  in  which  they 
live — is  brought  into  the  class.  This 
the  teacher  does  by  repeatedly  ‘asking 
herself :  in  what  sort  of  world  are  stu¬ 
dents  living  and  what  do  they  need 
to  learn  in  order  to  understand  their 
environment?  Obviously,  the  student 
will  want  to  know  something  about 
the  Earth,  its  land,  water,  fertility,  re¬ 
sources  and  dimensions.  He  will  want 
to  know  something  about  himself, 
biologically  speaking,  and  about  how 
people  develop  as  they  do.  He  will 
be  curious  about  plants  and  animals 
but  always  in  terms  of  their  relation 
to  himself.  (At  least  the  student  will 
have  to  be  brought  gradually  to  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  relations  in  which 
he  is  not  personally  or  directly  in¬ 
volved.)  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
is  here  working  with  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  men  and  the  physical  world. 
There  is  an  endless  amount  of  subject 
matter  involved,  but  it  is  developed 
out  of  the  search  for  understanding 
of  the  environment  in  which  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  students  takes  place. 

Having  become  so  sensitive  to 
values  the  teacher  will  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  working  along  with  her  class 
in  an  exploration  into  man  and  the 
world.  That  leads  to  information  but 
she  will  desire  to  know  the  value  of 
the  information.  “Knowledge  for 
What  ?”  she  will  ask.  The  Recon¬ 
structionist  can  be  helpful.  The 
Essentialist  pointed  up  the  desire  of 
students  to  know  something  and  the 
desirability  that  they  have  informa¬ 
tion  and  skills  appropriate  to  wrestl¬ 
ing  with  life.  The  Progressive  point¬ 
ed  up  the  advisability  of  individual¬ 
izing  the  instruction  and  always  stat¬ 
ing  the  unit  in  terms  that  make  it 
possible  to  explore  the  real  world  stu- 
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dents  experience.  The  Reconstruc¬ 
tionist  underlines  the  question: 
“Knowledge  for  What?”  Why  bother 
understanding  the  world  ?  One  good 
reason  is  in  order  to  adapt  oneself  to 
its  minimal  requirements  and  in  order 
to  bend  it  to  human  welfare.  When 
this  is  said  the  teacher  thinks  immedi¬ 
ately  of  the  sciences.  They  are  the 
subjects  and  the  method  for  coping 
with  the  environment.  In  this  train 
of  thought  the  teacher  is  reminded  by 
Essentialists,  Progressives  and  most  of 
all  by  Reconstructionists,  that  not  all 
of  the  world  is  physical. 

There  is  a  little  history  behind  this 
reminder  of  the  Reconstructionists. 
Before  the  depression  of  the  lOSO’s, 
educators  had  not  had  their  attention 
turned  towards  the  society.  Then 
there  was  the  depression  and  the 
totalitarian  threats  to  democracy  and, 
lately,  the  study  of  intergroup,  inter- 
cultural  relations  and  group  dynamics 
— all  of  which  have  highlighted  social 
relations.  These  must  be  studied  as 
part  of  the  real  world  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  students. 

What  has  become  of  the  values: 
democracy,  critical  thinking  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility?  We  have  left 
them  out  in  talking  of  applying  edu¬ 
cational  psychology'  to  the  common 
learnings  or  core  curricular  study  of 
man’s  physical,  biological  and  social 
heritage. 

Democracy  is  a  logic  and  a  way  of 
living.  Teachers  will  'teach’  it  when 
their  classes  are  experimental,  learn¬ 
ing  through  careful  objective  study 
and  discussion.  In  this  logic  of  ex- 
perimentalism  all  values  are  seen  on 
a  continum.  Either-or,  black  or  white 
alternatives  are  rejected.  As  a  way 
of  living,  the  democratic  values 
espouse  free,  cooperative  give  and 


take,  freedom  from  stereotypes,  half- 
truths,  prejudice. 

The  teacher  who  really  wants  to  do 
something  about  critical  thinking  has 
to  take  the  logic  of  democratic  experi- 
mentalism  seriously  and  encourage  the 
class  to  be  objective,  cautious,  thirsty 
for  evidence,  deliberate,  consistent  and 
alert  for  hidden  presuppositions  in 
argument.  Cnitical  thinking  is  a 
habit  of  looking  for  methods  that  hold 
up  under  the  acid  test  of  experience. 

Responsi’ole  citizens  are  those  who 
have  grown  into  habits  of  living  co¬ 
operatively  and  thinking  experimental¬ 
ly.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  will 
earn  her  salary  and  uphold  the  dom¬ 
inant  values  of  her  democratic  culture 
when  she  has  helped  her  students  to 
play  fair,  be  honest,  well  adjusted  and 
thoughtful. 

Is  there  indoctrination  in  this? 
There  is  not.  The  class  is  free  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  physical  and  social  world,  to 
research  into  human  nature  and,  then, 
to  come  to  some  conclusions — tentative 
but  ready  for  trial  in  the  real  world. 
Nothing  could  be  more  openminded. 
The  chances  are  that  students  who 
have  lived  in  cooperative,  experimen¬ 
tal  schools  will  do  the  intelligent  thing 
when  confronted  with  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  along  with  others,  in 
conserving  natural  resources,  in  im¬ 
proving  the  standard  of  living,  in 
achieving  w'orld  government.  These 
students  will  be  good  citizens,  if  good 
has  any  meaning  acceptable  to  most 
people. 

At  present  teacher  education  is  not 
doing  its  part  in  leading  teachers  to 
do  this  job.  The  burden  is  all  on  the 
teachers  who  have  not  been  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  who  think  that  they  must 
depend  upon  textbooks,  few  of  which 
have  been  written  as  anything  more 
than  outlines  of  “a  subject.” 


Work  and  Contributions  of  the 

AACTE  for  the  Improvement  of 

Teacher  Education 


By  WALTER  E.  HAGER 
Presideni,  Wilson  Teachers  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WHEX  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  was  formed  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  February, 
1948,  it  was  the  eager  hope  of  all  its 
meml>ers  that  this  new  Association 
would  become  a  powerful  influence  for 
the  im[)rovement  of  teacher  education 
in  all  its  phases.  At  the  close  of  its 
first  year,  the  hopes  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  not  dimmed  in  the  slightest, 
although  the  difficulties  and  problems 
are  much  more  clear. 

The  AACTE  was  formed  by  the 
merger  of  three  previously  existing 
associations.  These  were  the  National 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education,  the  National 
Association  of  Teacher  Education  In¬ 
stitutions  in  Metropolitan  Districts, 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges.  The  resulting 
Association,  at  the  time  of  the  merger, 
included  257  colleges  and  universities 
distributed  all  over  the  L^nited  States. 
Among  these  were  practically  all  of 
the  major  teachers  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versity  colleges  of  education  in  the 
country.  [Membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  institutional.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  otficial  representative  is  the 
president  or  the  dean. 

Very  early  in  the  existence  of  the 
AACTE  it  became  apparent  that  prob¬ 


lems  of  accrediting  would  loom  very 
large  among  its  many  activities  and 
services.  The  program  of  accrediting 
was  taken  over  from  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  be¬ 
cause  that  Association  was  the  only 
one  which  had  established  standards 
for  teacher-preparing  institutions.  It 
was  agreed  that  these  standards  would 
be  the  standards  of  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion  until  new  standards  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  which  might  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  great  variety  of  institu¬ 
tions  represented  in  the  membership. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the 
AACTE  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Association  would  place  great  stress 
upon  accreditation.  They  believed 
that  the  accrediting  program  should 
be  strong  and  vigorous.  They  felt  that 
this  is  the  only  effective  way  to 
raise  standards  of  teacher  education 
throughout  the  country.  They  urged 
that  the  Association  find  a  way  to  in¬ 
fluence  institutions  with  very  weak 
programs  of  teacher  education  to  meet 
the  standards  or  discontinue  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  teachers. 

Other  members  of  the  AACTE 
urged  that  the  major  emphasis  in  the 
Association’s  activities  be  placed  upon 
an  educational  program,  with  accredi¬ 
tation  in  a  supporting  although  defin¬ 
itely  secondary  role.  These  members 
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had  in  mind  the  kinds  of  services  that 
had  been  developed  in  the  former 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges,  chiefly  through  its  Committee 
on  Studies  and  Standards. 

The  two  possible  emphases  were 
considered  carefully  by  the  officers 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
AACTE  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  Preference  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  exerting  influence 
primarily  through  the  educational 
activities  and  services  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  became  obvious  that  this  de¬ 
cision  was  supported  by  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  member  institutions.  It 
is  now  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  it  will  be  changed.  Of  course, 
pressure  may  be  desirable  at  times. 
On  these  occasions  the  accrediting 
function  is  available,  but  the  ofiicers 
believe  it  should  be  used  only  in  sup¬ 
port  of  sound  educational  procedures 
and  objectives. 

With  educational  services  occupy¬ 
ing  so  important  a  role  in  the  AACTE, 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Studies  and 
Standards.  The  activities  of  this 
Committee  are  now  recognized  as  the 
heart  of  the  Association.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  undertaking  to  study  what 
are  deemed  some  of  the  most  pres.«ing 
problems  in  the  field  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  problems  have  been 
suggested  by  member  institutions. 
Others  were  initiated  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  because  their  importance  was 
obvious  to  all.  In  each  case,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  is  to  find  ways  to 
prepare  teachers  better  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  teacher  education  institutions  to 
adopt  these  ways.  Whenever  a  study 
is  undertaken  a  subcommittee  is 
appointed  consisting  of  teachers  and 


administrators  from  member  institu¬ 
tions  and  from  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  A  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Studies  and  Standards  al¬ 
ways  serves  as  chairman  and  coordina¬ 
tor. 

Several  procedures  are  used  by  the 
Committee  on  Studies  and  Standards. 
At  present  most  of  the  studies  are 
being  conducted  by  questionnaires  or 
by  demonstrations.  In  any  event, 
wide  participation  among  member  in¬ 
stitutions  is  sought.  For  example, 
when  a  questionnaire  study  is  con¬ 
ducted  every  member  is  requested  to 
respond.  The  questionnaire  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  member  institution 
is  stimulated  to  examine  its  ow’n  prac¬ 
tices  very  critically  in  preparing  the 
response.  Many  of  the  members  have 
reported  that  they  regularly  make 
such  a  questionnaire  the  basis  for 
careful  study  either  by  the  entire 
faculty  or  by  an  important  faculty 
committee.  In  this  way,  the  chief 
values  from  a  study  often  are  derived 
by  the  member  institutions  through 
the  self  analyses  made  before  tbe  re¬ 
sults  are  compiled  and  reported.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  participatiou  of  faculty 
members,  as  well  as  administrative 
officers,  stimulates  interest  and  impels 
them  to  study  the  final  report  care¬ 
fully  when  it  becomes  available. 

Usually  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Studies  and  Standards 
has  a  bearing  upon  one  of  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Association.  Therefore, 
the  findings  are  regularly  used  as  a 
basis  for  revising  the  Standard  in¬ 
volved.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
implications  of  the  study  have  been  so 
obvious  to  member  institutions  that 
steps  are  already  under  way  in  almost 
all  of  them  to  revise  practice  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  improved  facilities  or 
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procedures  indicated.  Among  the 
significant  problems  now  being  studied 
are  (a)  The  Preparation  of  College 
Teachers;  (b)  Desirable  Patterns  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Education;  (c) 
Student  Personnel  Services;  (d) 
Health  Education  for  Prospective 
Teachers. 

From  the  start  it  has  been  clear  to 
the  officers  of  the  A  ACTE  that  its 
services  will  be  effective,  especially  its 
educational  services,  only  in  case  there 
is  very  widespread  participation. 
Accordingly,  both  administrators  and 
faculty  members  from  a  great  many 
institutions  have  served  on  committees 
and  otherwise  shared  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activities.  During  the  past  year 
it  became  apparent  that  even  more 
widespread  sharing  is  most  desirable. 
Problems  of  teacher  education  are  of 
concern  to  professional  people  in  many 
fields  other  than  in  the  teacher-pre¬ 
paring  institutions  themselves.  Class¬ 
room  teachers  in  all  schools,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  members  of  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  are  among  those 
especially  concerned.  Furthermore,  it 
is  clear  to  evervone  that  these  groups 
can  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of 
teacher  education  problems.  In  April, 
1949,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  adopted  two  measures  to 
make  certain  that  representatives  of 
these  professional  groups  will  advise 
with  the  officers  and  even  participate 
in  the  vital  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  measures  are:  (a)  There 
will  be  an  annual  advisory  meeting 
with  consultants  from  various  groups 
invited  to  meet  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  (b)  One  person  each  from 
the  NEA  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  will  be 


appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Association  to  serve  on  each  of  the 
three  standing  committees  (Executive 
Committee,  Committee  on  Studies 
and  Standards,  and  Committee  on 
Accrediting)  to  act  as  participating 
members. 

Another  type  of  coordination  of  in¬ 
terests  in  the  field  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  received  careful  study  during  the 
past  year.  In  addition  to  the 
AACTE,  there  are  a  number  of  organ¬ 
izations  having  a  primary  interest  in 
teacher  education.  The  officers  of  one 
of  these,  the  National  Society  of  Col¬ 
lege  Teachers  of  Education,  proposed 
early  in  the  year  that  some  kind  of 
machinery  be  devised  to  promote  close 
cooperation  among  a  number  of  these 
groups.  After  several  preliminary 
discussions,  a  planning  conference  was 
called  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  May 
10,  1949.  Organizations  represented, 
in  addition  to  the  AACTE,  were: 
Association  for  Student  Teaching; 
National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher-Training  Institutions;  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation;  Teachers 
College  Extension  Association ;  Stu¬ 
dent  Personnel  Section  of  the 
AACTE;  and  the  National  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education.  A 
tentative  pattern  for  coordination  was 
formulated.  Dean  Wesley  E.  Peik, 
President  of  the  AACTE,  was  elected 
chairman  of  a  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee.  Planning  was  begun  for  holding 
some  joint  sessions  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  AACTE.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  was  set  for  November  15,  1949, 
in  Chicago. 

The  AACTE  already  enjoys  co¬ 
operative  relationships  with  a  large 
number  of  professional  associations 
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through  its  membership  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  made  clear  bv  all 
concerned  that  the  steps  taken  to 
bring  about  close  coordination  of 
activities  and  services  of  the  groups 
named  above  does  not  replace  in  any 
way  the  cooperative  relationships 
made  possible  by  the  Council  on  Co¬ 
operation  in  Teacher  Education.  In¬ 
deed,  the  coordination  of  the  work  of 
the  seven  groups  named  developed 
largely  from  their  activities  in  the 
CCTE  and  the  present  plan  is  being 
developed  within  the  framework  of 
that  Council. 

Although  most  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  AACTE  is  developed 
through  the  services  of  the  Committee 
on  Stjidies  and  Standards,  two  other 
agencies  of  the  Association  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  Association’s 
educational  program.  These  are  the 
Biennial  School  for  Executives  and 
the  Committee  on  International 
Aspects  of  Teacher  Education. 

The  first  School  for  Executives 
under  the  AACTE  was  held  in  Estes 
Park,  Colorado,  in  August,  1948. 
(Three  similar  schools  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  AATC  in  1942,  1944 
and  1940.)  In  the  School  for  Exe¬ 
cutives,  the  presidents  and  deans  come 
together  for  a  period  of  eight  days  to 
work  out  cooperatively  solutions  to 
some  of  their  most  pressing  problems. 
There  are  very  few  spe<'ches.  Instead, 
the  executives  help  each  other  through 
discussion  and  workshop  techniques  to 
find  ways  to  do  their  jobs  l)etter. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
next  School  for  Executives.  It  will 
l)e  held  in  ^ladison,  Wisconsin,  during 
the  summer  of  19.50. 

The  Committee  on  International 
AsjR'cts  of  Teacher  Education  is  try¬ 


ing  in  every  possible  manner  to  build 
better  international  understanding 
and  cooperation  by  helping  teacher- 
preparing  institutions,  both  here  and 
abroad,  to  send  out  teachers  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  international 
problems  and  what  teachers  can  do 
about  them.  With  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Association  through  this  Commit¬ 
tee  brought  nine  German  and  Austrian 
teacher  educators  to  this  country  for 
study  in  teacher-preparing  institutions 
during  the  entire  year,  1948-49.  The 
Committee  is  now  engaged  in  encour¬ 
aging  all  the  teachers  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versity  colleges  of  education  to  find 
funds  whereby  as  many  students  from 
other  lands  as  possible  can  study  in 
this  country.  The  Committee  is  urg¬ 
ing  especially  that  member  institutions 
help  in  this  way  in  the  education  re¬ 
habilitation  and  reorientation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria  and  Japan.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  is  encouraging 
teacher-preparing  institutions  to  study 
and  revise  their  curricula  and  services 
in  the  light  of  international  needs. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
educational  program  of  the  AACTE 
must  sometimes  be  supported  by  the 
strength  which  comes  from  accredi¬ 
tation.  This  service  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Committee  on  Accredit¬ 
ing.  Standards  are  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Studies  and  Standards, 
and  they  must  Ik*  approved  by  the 
membership  in  a  general  official  meet¬ 
ing.  Application  of  the  standards  is 
then  the  task  of  the  Committee  on 
Accrediting.  Institutions  applying 
for  membership  in  the  Association  are 
inspwted  under  the  direction  of  this 
Committee.  The  Committee  is  thoi^ 
oughly  imbued  with' the  Association’s 
ideal  of  educational  service,  so  that 
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even  these  inspections  are  made  an  nection,  little  was  done  to  promote 


occasion  for  helpful  counsel  with 
authorities  in  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
on  Accrediting  sometimes  offers  its 
services  when  practices  affecting  teach¬ 
er  education  in  an  institution  or  in  a 
state  are  being  questioned  in  a  serious 
way. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  the 
policy-formulating  body.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  elected  in  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  It  selects  personnel  for  other 
standing  and  temporary  committees 
and  sets  up  additional  committees  or 
agencies  if  need  arises.  It  keeps  in 
touch  with  all  the  activities  of  all  com¬ 
mittees  and  coordinates  their  services. 
It  formulates  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Association,  presents  it  for  discussion 
and  finally  adopts  it  in  the  light  of 
the  reactions  of  the  members.  Most 
of  all,  it  makes  itself  responsible  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  important 
problems  and  developments  in  the 
field  of  teacher  education  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  adequate  policies  are 
formulated  or  steps  taken  by  the 
appropriate  committee  to  meet  every 
need. 

The  first  year  in  the  life  of  the 
AACTE  was  in  certain  respects  a  year 
for  building  groundwork  and  establish¬ 
ing  relationships  so  that  in  the  future 
all  the  forces  of  teacher  education  can 
be  concentrated  on  the  improvement 
of  teacher  preparation.  In  this  con- 


membership  of  institutions  which  are 
organized  primarily  for  another  pur¬ 
pose  but  which  prepare  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers.  Many  such  in¬ 
stitutions  are  inquiring  about  mem¬ 
bership.  Although  the  oflBcers  of  the 
AACTE  have  taken  no  important 
steps  to  extend  membership,  the  door 
is  open  to  these  institutions  if  they 
can  meet  the  Standards. 

The  experience  of  this  first  year 
convinces  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  AACTE  that  the  prospects  for 
establishing  now  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  field  of  teacher  education  are 
very  bright.  They  have  no  fixed 
opinion  regarding  the  form  this  influ¬ 
ence  will  take.  There  are  many  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  seems  clear  that  there  will 
be  extensive  cooperation  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  several  groups.  Certainly 
members  of  state  departments,  teachers 
and  administrative  officers  in  the  field 
and  faculty  members  of  colleges  for 
teacher  education  will  all  share.  It 
can  be  said  with  confidence  that  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  AACTE 
approach  all  the  problems  and  all  the 
possibilities  with  open  minds.  They 
are  irrevocably  committed  to  no  policy 
or  procedure  excepting  whatever  will 
bring  about  improvement  in  teacher 
education  in  the  United  States  and  in¬ 
deed  in  the  world.  The  problems  are 
many.  They  present  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  great  opportunity. 


The  Teachers  College  and 

Public  Education  in  the  United  States* 

By  CHARLES  W.  HUNT 
President,  State  Teachers  College, 

Oneonta,  New  York 

The  subject  which  has  been  given  out  great  intellectual  ferment,  or  in- 
me  is  so  wide  and  so  fraught  deed  bitter  struggle  among  varying  in- 
with  meaning  in  our  culture  that  terests.  The  roll  of  leaders  who  played 
a  far  wiser  man  than  I  could  well  be  a  part  in  setting  the  stage  for  public 
humble  in  such  a  time  and  place.  I  education  and  its  corollary  teacher 
shall  first  try  to  state  my  theses  simply,  education  is  long  and  illustrious : 

Our  democratic  culture  and  institu-  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Horace 
tional  forms  are  based  upon  the  be-  Mann  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Barn- 
lief  that  all  men  can  learn  and  that  ard  of  Connecticut,  John  W.  Pierce, 
they  can  share  with  their  fellows  in  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
the  great  decisions  that  must  be  made  in  Michigan,  and  a  host  of  others, 
in  a  dynamic  social  order.  These  men  of  pre-eminent  intellect  and 

Public  education  for  all  is  there-  character  laid  the  intellectual  base  and 
fore  essential.  The  normal  school,  the  fought  the  battle  to  organize  our  pub- 
normal  college,  the  teachers  college,  lie  education  system  and  to  make  its 
the  college  of  education  and  thft  school  work  significant  by  the  education  of 
of  education  have  been  basic  instru-  teachers. 

ments  by  which  this  process  of  public  The  normal  school  was  a  social  in¬ 
education  has  been  advanced.  strument,  devised  as  men  made  their 

The  future  of  this  democratic  cul-  other  tools  in  the  pioneer  culture,  to 
ture,  this  latest  and  greatest  demo-  satisfy  their  basic  human  needs.  Let 
cratic  experiment  in  the  procession  of  Horace  ^lann  speak  to  us  as  he  did 
cultures,  depends  greatly  upon  how  we  at  Bridgewater  dedication  ceremonies 
Americans  meet  the  challenge  of  our  in  1846; 

times  in  the  education  of  teachers.  “I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a 

Belief  in  man’s  ability  to  learn  and  new  instrumentality  in  the  advance- 
to  govern  himself,  belief  in  public  edu-  ment  of  the  race.  I  believe  that,  with- 
cation,  belief  in  teacher  education  as  out  them.  Free  Schools  themselves 
the  critical  element  in  public  educa-  would  be  shorn  of  their  strength  and 
tion,  these  are  the  axioms  of  our  faith,  their  healing  power  and  would  at 
To  state  them  thus  simply  is  only  to  length  become  mere  charity  schools 
establish  the  direction  in  which  we  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form, 
have  come  and  shall  need  to  go.  Tx't  Neither  the  art  of  printing,  nor  the 
no  one  suppose  that  these  convictions  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor 
have  been  achieved  at  any  stage  with-  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist,  to  any 

*  An  address  given  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  Michigan  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Ypsilanti,  May  20,  1949. 
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beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  with¬ 
out  schools  for  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers:  for,  if  the  character  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degen¬ 
erate,  the  Free  Schools  will  become 
pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools 
will  produce  pauper  souls,  and  the  free 
press  will  become  a  false  and  licenti¬ 
ous  press,  and  ignorant  voters  will  be¬ 
come  venal  voters,  and  through  the 
medium  and  guise  of  republican 
forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and 
flagitious  men  will  govern  the  land; 
nay,  the  universal  ditfusion  and  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  all-glorious  Christian¬ 
ity  itself  must  await  the  time  when 
knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among 
men  through  the  instrumentality  of 
good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this  insti¬ 
tution,  as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor 
whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the 
spheres.” 

More  than  one  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  Horace  Mann  stated  his 
faith  so  eloquently.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  meantime  is  displayed  to  us  to¬ 
day  on  this  campus  in  a  form  which 
would  pretty  certainly  astonish  him 
were  he  here.  With  what  interest  he 
would  examine  the  physical  setting — 
classrooms,  laboratories,  dormitories, 
g.vmnasium,  the  library,  the  campus 
school !  He  would  surely  be  looking 
at  the  staff  and  measuring  them 
against  Cyrus  Pierce,  whom  he  chose 
wi’^h  such  care  and  good  fortune  to 
head  that  first  venture  in  Lexington. 

Horace  Mann,  though  he  spoke  with 
the  tongue  of  angels,  lived  in  no  ivory 
tower.  He  knew,  at  first  hand,  about 
the  poorly  built  and  poorly  kept 
schoolhouses.  He  knew  how  ill-furn¬ 
ished  these  schoolhouses  were  and  how 
ill-furnished  were  the  minds  of  the 
teachers.  He  knew  about  what  teach¬ 
ers  were  paid  in  money,  what  respect 


they  received,  and  how  much  joy  they 
had  in  their  work.  He  saw  what  the 
schools  were  and  what  a  fight  it  was 
going  to  be.  He  expected  a  miracle. 

In  the  perspective  of  one  hundred 
years,  his  belief  has  been  justified. 

The  normal  school  movement  has 
followed  the  pioneer  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Only  ten  years  after  the  first 
school — at  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
— this  college  at  Ypsilanti  was  found¬ 
ed.  The  pattern  suited  the  times.  It 
belonged  to  the  people,  the  common 
people.  Some  men  fought  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  schools  and  the 
schools  for  teachers.  Teacher  educa¬ 
tion  was  costly  and  the  extension  of 
education  was  a  threat  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  order.  That  battle  between 
those  who  have  faith  in  man’s  capa¬ 
city  to  use  more  and  more  education, 
and  those  who  are  fearful  of  man  him¬ 
self,  still  goes  on  and  will  not  cease. 
The  organization  and  purposes  of 
normal  schools  has  kept  them  close  to 
the  life  of  the  common  people.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  therefore,  the  normal 
school  lived  in  relative  isolation  from 
the  main  currents  of  higher  education. 
But  it,  in  this  phase,  sank  its  roots 
deep  in  the  life  of  the  common  people. 

When  the  public  school  extended 
the  common  school  to  be  the  high 
school,  the  normal  school  naturally  be¬ 
came  the  teachers  college.  The  devel¬ 
opments  have  been,  sometimes  it 
seems,  without  wise  direction.  In  our 
desire  to  achieve  equal  status  with 
traditional  education  in  the  arts  col¬ 
lege,  we  have  forgotten  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  our  basic  obligation. 
In  adapting  the  forms,  we  have 
neglected  to  note  that  the  arts  college 
is  itself  in  ferment  and  adapting  itself 
more  closely  to  a  dynamic  society. 
Nevertbeless  what  you  see  on  this 
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campus  and  on  the  campuses  of  sister 
colleges  is  a  first-rate  miracle,  and  the 
admiration  of  other  peoples. 

Democracy  always  has  a  great  deal 
of  unfinished  business.  We  need  to 
accept  this  as  the  normal  and  desirable 
state  of  affairs.  Our  millenium  re¬ 
cedes  with  each  new  accomplishment. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising 
if  Horace  ilann  should  find  in  mod¬ 
ern  America  certain  discrepancies  be 
tween  social  need  and  current  perform¬ 
ance  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges. 
If  he  were  concerned  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  about  the  future 
and  the  critical  problems,  and  the  need 
for  getting  man  ready  for  his  duties, 
he  might  be  in  quite  a  state  of  mind 
today.  I  don’t  think  he  would  be 
afraid.  lie  wouldn’t  ‘‘uncoil,”  to  use 
his  happily  chosen  word. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  areas  of 
concern  for  us  all  in  the  days  ahead. 
Let  us  do  it  with  the  lusty  confidence 
in  ourselves  that  made  it  possible  to 
conquer  the  physical  barriers  of  a  eon- 
tinent,  and  develop  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  hitherto  unknowm.  The  emphasis 
should  not  be  on  what  we  have,  on 
security  merely.  We  must  be  willing 
to  seek  adventure. 

Since  we  no  longer  live  on  a  physi¬ 
cal  frontier  but  must  share  our 
choices,  the  need  for  education  becomes 
enormously  more  important  and  more 
complicated.  We  need  to  learn  to  live 
together,  a  deceptively  easy  phrase 
with  implications  at  many  levels.  If 
w^e  are  cooperatively  to  maintain  our 
freedom  in  group  action,  the  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  classroom  at  the  earliest 
level  must  condition  children  to  this 
end.  If  teachers  are  to  be  able  to 
lead  with  confidence,  they  must  have 
the  understanding  of  administrators 
and  parents.  But  the  greatest  need 


we  see  in  the  school  systems  to  which 
we  send  our  young  teachers  is  for 
leadership  of  a  new  kind  in  our  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  a  welcome  sign 
that  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  workshops  in  group 
dynamics.  Teachers  have  a  right  to 
happiness  in  their  work.  “The  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness”  is  a  very  respect¬ 
able.  purpose.  LTnless  we  can  make 
our  young  people  who  are  going 
through  the  schools  see  that  teachers 
can  live  happily  wuth  each  other  and 
with  administrators,  and  enjoy  their 
school  programs,  there  is  slight  chance 
for  high  pressure  campaigns  to  re¬ 
cruit  desirable  young  people  for  teach¬ 
ing.  Unless  we  can  make  it  possible 
for  women  to  marry,  and  still  teach 
in  security  and  self-respect,  we  shall 
be  blindly  combating  the  kind  of  life 
we  wish  to  promote.  We  have  too 
many  j)ersons  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
occupations  who  have  not  matured 
enough  within  themselves  to  be  able 
to  share  democratically  in  a  group. 

The  basic  experiences  which  are 
essential  to  emotional  maturity  are 
found  in  the  family  life.  Education 
for  parenthood  is  a  part  of  our  unfin¬ 
ished  business.  The  challenge  makes 
it  essential  that  the  home  and  the 
school,  the  college  on  the  campus,  and 
the  new  adult  education  combine  to 
work  for  emotional  maturity  and  new 
skills  in  cooperative  living. 

I  shall  not  go  on  to  paint  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  immediate  need  for  more 
adequate  social,  understandings  and 
skills  at  the  international  level.  We 
need  to  learn  to  live  together  with 
happiness.  This  is  a  primary  source 
of  concern  to  teachers — and  to  teachers 
of  teachers — and  to  our  whole  society. 

We  need  to  conserve  our  great  re¬ 
sources.  The  present  exploitation  of 
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soil,  of  forest,  of  minerals  is  a  sad 
comment  on  our  imagination  and  our 
ethic.  Horace  Mann  looked  forward 
to  a  culture  which  was  not  a  mere  pass¬ 
ing  shadow  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
With  prodigal  hands  we  have  been 
using  up  the  greatest  riches  ever  hand- 
ded  to  man.  What  of  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children  ?  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  passing  a  law.  We  all 
must  learn  the  law  of  survival  because 
we  all  participate  in  the  exploitation 
and  in  the  social  choices.  The  con¬ 
servationists  tell  us  that  time  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  Everywhere  we  can  see  soil 
erosion — the  new  leisure  is  sending  an 
ignorant  people  into  the  public  lands. 
An  intelligent  use  of  our  resources  in 
the  open  country  offers  one  of  the 
positive  remedies  for  our  social  and 
personal  ills.  Camping  for  children 
under  wise  guidance,  education  for  the 
out-of-doors,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
means  of  building  understandings  and 
attitudes  essential  for  preservation  of 
our  heritage.  Toynbee  has  painted 
the  all  too  obvious  end  of  our  culture 
unless  we  attack  this  problem  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problems  that 
confront  the  public  schools  and  the 
teaching  of  teachers  unless  we  have 
more  adequate  organization  and  com¬ 
munication.  We  need  closer  liaison 
and  exchange  of  information  between 
all  teacher-preparing  colleges;  we 
need  policy  making  which  will  coord- 
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inate  teachers  colleges  with  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education.  The  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  of  teachers  and 
parents  need  to  broaden  their  outlook 
and  form  their  purposes  in  the  long 
range  social  interest. 

The  expenditures  of  funds  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  is  not  un¬ 
limited.  In  our  own  long-range  per¬ 
sonal  interest  we  must  avoid  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  new 
needs  or  which  serves  too  much  a 
vested  selfish  interest.  W’^e  can  profit 
from  the  experience  of  other  groups. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  first 
hundred  years  at  Ypsilanti  have  been 
more  difficult  than  the  next  hundred 
will  be.  I  am  confident  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  now  is  greater  and  the  demands 
more  exacting  on  our  intelligence,  so¬ 
cial  imagination,  and  discipline. 
When  we  consider  what  resources  our 
forefathers  had  in  available  knowl¬ 
edge,  physical  plant,  trained  person¬ 
nel,  and  technical  facilities  we  certain¬ 
ly  should  not  flinch  before  the  present 
demands  upon  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  future  will 
disclose  a  quality  of  leadership  which 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  days.  Together,  in  the  distri¬ 
buted  leadership  in  which  we  now  see 
our  only  safety,  we  must  create  a  set 
of  values  which  will  uncoil  our  fullest 
energies,  and  will  help  us  toward  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  great  society  of  our 
dreams. 


Education  Has  Its  Classics 

By  JAMES  BINNEY 
Stale  Teachers  College, 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

The  old  notebook  had  this  entry :  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  we  have 
In  the  education  of  children  the  about  schools  and  educational  practice, 
most  earnest  attempt  should  be  of  course,  although  most  of  us  do  not 
made  to  have  children  educate  them-  remember  specifically  what  each  one  of 
selves.  The  notation  was  not  what  it  them  contributed  to  our  art  or  science, 
may  seem,  a  summary  statement  from  Perhaps  we  are  somewhat  too  inclined 
a  modern  educational  philosopher’s  to  believe  that  many  of  our  own  choice 
book,  but  a  student’s  attempt  to  con-  principles  and  techniques  are  newer 
dense  into  one  sentence  the  meaning  of  than  they  really  are.  We  may  be  like 
Montaigne’s  essay  “Education  of  Chil-  the  more  radically  enthusiastic  sup- 
dren.”  Michel  de  Montaigne’s  dates  porters  of  visual  education  who  forget 
are  1533-92,  and  the  item  may  serve  that  visual  education  is  the  oldest  type 
to  remind  us  that  education  has  its  known  and  began  with  the  cave  dwel- 
classics.  Many  of  them  are  worth  the  lers  who  drew  pictures  on  walls.  A 
time  it  will  take  to  read  them.  little  reading  in  the  educational 

Probably  all  but  a  very  few  teachers  classics  might  enlighten  us.  For  one 
have  had  one  or  more  courses  in  the  thing  it  is  always  of  use  to  be  reminded 
history  of  education.  We  remember  that  education  is  an  old  and  honored 
that  Plato  and  Aristotle  among  the  an-  profession  which  antedates  even  those 
cient  Greeks,  Quintilian,  Horace,  of  law  and  medicine. 

Juvenal  and  others  of  the  ancients  had  From  this  point  on,  however,  the 
things  to  say,  more  or  less  directly,  writers  and  books  mentioned  as  educa- 
about  education.  Later,  Erasmus  tional  classics  are  men  and  works  not 
wrote  of  the  Liberal  Educaiion  of  usually  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  text- 
Children;  Roger  Ascham,  a  humanist,  books  concerned  with  the  history  of 
wrote  The  Schoolmaster,  the  first  im-  education.  It  would  be  worth  anyone’s 
portant  English  book  upon  education,  time,  for  example,  to  look  into  the 
Recent  centuries  gave  us  the  names  New  Atlantis  of  Francis  Bacon  and 
of  John  Amos  C!omenius,  Rousseau,  the  famous  but  seldom  read  Utopia  of 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Her-  Thomas  More.  These  books  contain 
bert  Spencer,  men  whose  work  actual-  ideas  which  have  certainly  affected 
ly  had  much  to  do  with  educational  later  thinkers.  In  Utopia,  one  may 
practice.  find  a  hint  of  the  desirability  of  uni- 

We  remember  the  names  listed  versal  education.  The  New  Atlantis 
above,  but  in  reality,  none  of  their  contains  a  description  of  Solomon’s 
books  are  very  often  read  by  the  gen-  House,  an  ideal  institution,  and  has 
eral  public  or  by  teachers.  Their  much  to  say  of  the  study  of  science, 
theories  or  doctrines  are  still  part  of  In  The  Advancement  of  Ijcaming,  of 
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course,  Bacon  describes  a  new  method 
of  scientific  investigation  which  was 
designed  to  assist  education. 

Roger  Ascham’s  book,  The  School¬ 
master,  was  more  directly  a  book  upon 
education.  The  author,  writing  in 
1570,  was  amazingly  modern;  he 
urged  sympathy  for  students  rather 
than  discipline  by  beating,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  some  helpful  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  No  less  a  person  than  John  Mil- 
ton  wrote  an  essay  “Of  Education” 
which  advocated  teaching  that  which 
was  useful  rather  than  material  which 
was  nothing  but  mere  academic  exer¬ 
cises.  John  Ixwke  should  be  known 
to  all  of  us  for  his  contributions  to 
the  development  of  a  science  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  for  the  influence  his  phil¬ 
osophy  has  had  upon  later  thinking. 
His  “Essay  Concerning  Human  Un¬ 
derstanding,”  an  inquiry  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thought,  and  “Some  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education”  which  con¬ 
demned  teaching  by  rote,  are  certainly 
classics  of  education. 

There  are  many  other  books  which 
might  be  placed  upon  a  list  of  educa¬ 
tional  classics,  among  them  Ruskin’s 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  Newman’s  The 
Idea  of  a  University,  Matthew  Arn¬ 
old’s  A  French  Eton,  and  Reports  on 
Elementary  Schools,  Horace  Mann’s 
Lectures  on  Education,  Oliver  Holme’s 
Elsie  Tenner,  Eggleston’s  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,  and  William  James’s 
various  books.  In  late  years  there 
have  been  a  host  of  works  which  will 
eventually  become  classics  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  space  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  short  article. 

Before  going  on  to  mention  one 
series  of  essays  not  often  thought  of  as 
pertaining  to  education,  it  might  be 
well  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
possible  reasons  for  reading  material 


which  is  admittedly  out  of  date. 
Books  in  education  are  very  soon  out¬ 
dated;  therefore  it  is  not  amiss  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  that  we  do  have  a  body 
of  material  which  has  remained  valu¬ 
able  over  the  centuries.  We  do  have 

tradition,  and  remembering  this  we 
can  add  a  certain  stability  to  our  pro¬ 
fession  which  it  needs.  The  series  of 
essays  mentioned.  The  Spectator,  by 
Addison  and  Steele,  can  be  used  as 
characteristic  of  the  various  classics 
I  have  listed.  They  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  works  on  education.  They  are 
filled  with  common  sense  and  are 
astonishingly  modem  in  tone. 

The  comment  in  The  Spectator 
which  has  to  do  with  teaching  is  not 
organized,  of  course,  for  the  essays 
themselves  are  rather  loosely  strung 
together.  England  at  the  time  did  not 
have  an  organized  system  of  education. 
The  essays  touching  upon  schools  were 
written  by  four  men :  Addison,  Steele, 
John  Hughes,  and  Eustace  Budgell,  a 
relative  of  Addison.  The  ideas  of 
these  men  were  as  individual  as  were 
individual  British  schools  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  himself  was 
allowed  by  his  creators  to  interest  him¬ 
self  in  the  value  of  reading.  He  spoke 
of  a  lady  who  read  nothing  but  ro¬ 
mances,  and  he  discovered  that  she 
had  many  faults  which  might  have 
been  eliminated  had  she  read  better 
books.  The  editors  of  The  Spectator 
were  more  concerned  with  what  was 
read  by  children  than  with  how  read¬ 
ing  should  be  taught — a  notable  con¬ 
trast  with  present  day  practice  which, 
as  someone  has  said,  sets  five  experts 
to  teach  the  child  to  read  but  gives 
much  less  attention  to  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  material  placed  in  his  hands. 

Although  few  if  any  suggestions 
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could  be  made  for  the  improvement  in 
teaching  of  reading,  the  editors 
suspected  that  children  did  not  learn 
to  read  well  because  good  examples 
were  not  set  before  them.  Ministers 
and  teachers  failed  in  this  respect,  not 
having  perfected  delivery  and  graceful 
management  of  voice  and  gesture.  We 
notice  here  a  stress  upon  oral  reading 
which  lasted  in  some  measure  until 
very  recent  times  and  may  emerge  in 
the  future  with  the  growing  attention 
being  given  to  the  teaching  of  speech. 

In  theories  concerning  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  children,  The  Spectator  was 
modern.  The  unnecessary  cruelties  of 
some  teachers  were  condemned ;  the 
writer  despaired  of  the  future  of  the 
country  when  he  saw  the  ignorance 
and  lack  of  discernment  of  schoolmas¬ 
ters  whose  chief  device  for  inducing 
children  to  learn  was  the  rod.  The 
child,  says  the  writer,  was  punished 
not  for  misbehavior  but  for  his  in¬ 
ability  to  learn.  But  this  tvpe  of  pun¬ 
ishment  was  useless.  Schoolmasters 
were  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that 
the  suffering  of  a  scholar’s  body  would 
rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  mind.  A 
scholar  could  not  be  made  by  blows. 
All  this  is  an  old  story  to  us  today, 
of  course,  yet  it  may  serve  to  remind 
some  that  humaneness  in  education  is 
not  something  which  was  invented 
yesterday.  If  one  reads  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  poet  John  Keats,  he  will 
come  to  realize  that  the  school  which 
Keats  attended  in  his  early  teens  was 
not  greatly  different  from  a  modern 
progressive  school.  An  excellent 
account  of  a  teacher  who  ruled  with 
kindness  is  found  in  the  nineteenth 
century  novel,  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  by 
Josiah  G.  Holland,  who  was  himself 
a  school  administrator  before  turning 
to  journalism.  Holland’s  description 


of  a  kindly  schoolmaster  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  Charles  Dickens’  descrip¬ 
tions  of  schoolmasters  of  an  uglier  and 
more  cruel  type  and  with  Washington 
Irving’s  crude  caricature  Ichabod 
Crane  who  is  more  scarecrow  than  edu¬ 
cator  but  who  nevertheless  stands  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  nineteenth  century 
teacher. 

Mr.  Eustace  Budgell,  writing  hints 
concerning  the  conduct  of  education, 
decided  that  the  wrong  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  hindered  the  public.  He  cited 
the  example  of  Cicero’s  son  who  failed 
under  the  best  teachers  because  he 
studied  the  wrong  things.  We  can 
find  a  field  in  which  to  argtie  here, 
many  modem  educators  having 
neglected  the  consideration  of  what 
should  be  studied  in  their  whole¬ 
hearted  and  perhaps  too  hasty 
approval  of  the  curriculum  built  by 
the  child  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
But  continuing  with  Mr.  Budgell;  he 
quoted  Socrates  as  having  said  that  he 
could  not  raise  knowledge  out  of  a 
mind  in  which  nature  had  not  planted 
it.  But  there  was  something  to  be 
done  with  such  a  mind.  The  writer 
believed  that  there  were  many  excel¬ 
lent  minds  worthy  of  cultivation 
which  were,  nevertheless,  not  designed 
to  be  acquainted  with  Aristotle,  Tully, 
and  Virgil,  as  well  as  many  others  who 
were  capable  of  understanding  the 
classics  but  who  did  not  relish  them. 
Mr.  Budgell  back  there  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  evi¬ 
dently  had  some  understanding  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  If  a  student 
could  not  study  the  classics,  Mr.  Bud¬ 
gell  advocated  that  he  should  go  into 
the  mechanic  way  of  life.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  examiners  be  appointed  to 
test  all  boys,  and  he  quoted  a  Spanish 
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doctor  who  believed  that  every  kind  of  report  upon  their  actions  and  to  re¬ 


wit  had  a  science  corresponding  to  it. 
Everyone,  according  to  this  theory, 
could  find  something  he  could  learn. 
He  thus  came  very  close  to  advocating 
individual  instruction.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Budgell  thought  that  teachers  should 
adapt  the  studies  to  the  genius  of  the 
scholar — and  not  the  scholar  to  the 
studies.  It  was  by  faulty  education 
that  many  men  entered  the  wrong  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  Budgell  also  had  a  few  ideas 
concerning  character  education.  Pun¬ 
ishment  or  reward  were  not  enough 
in  themselves.  Youths  should  learn 
to  know  the  proper  virtues.  Learning 
Latin  and  Greek  was  worthwhile,  but 
the  scholar  should  give  opinions  upon 
what  he  had  read.  Like  the  other 
writers  of  The  Spectator,  Mr.  Budgell 
held  positive  views  of  the  value  of  pre¬ 
senting  correct  models  to  young  people. 
He  gave  as  an  example  of  his  theory 
the  case  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an 
excellent  man  in  many  ways,  but  one 
who  had  been  ccuilty  of  the  cruelty  of 
dragging  a  captive  after  his  chariot. 
This  action,  Mr.  Budgell  decided,  had 
resulted  from  Alexander’s  having  read 
or  heard  of  Achilles  having  done  much 
the  same  thing  when  he  dragged  the 
body  of  Hector  around  the  walls  of 
Troy.  It  was  known  that  Alexander 
admired  and  wished  to  emulate  his 
hero,  Achilles.  ^Ir.  Budgell  warned 
that  boys  should  be  taught  to  censure 
the  actions  of  base  men  about  whom 
they  read.  They  should  also  be  taught 
to  approve  the  worthy  actions  of  noble 
men.  He  cited  cases  of  those  who  had 
learned  by  example:  the  Persian  boys 
who  learned  justice  and  sobriety  from 
the  imitation  of  men  who  were  just 
and  sober,  and  the  Indian  Gymnoso- 
phists  whose  pupils  were  required  to 


ceive  approval  or  reproof.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  method  used,  Mr.  Budgell 
believed  that  some  means  of  inculcat¬ 
ing  virtue  was  needed,  and  he  advo¬ 
cated  that  as  much  time  be  spent  in 
forming  manners  as  in  learning  lan¬ 
guages. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  in  our 
own  time  about  setting  good  examples 
for  the  student.  This  has  extended 
so  far  that  many  educators  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  policy  of  never  setting  a 
wrong  example  before  the  pupil  even 
though  the  purpose  may  be  recogni¬ 
tion  and  correction.  But  sometimes 
we  unwittingly  violate  our  own  good 
examples.  An  excellent  teacher  who 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  new- 
type  test  (at  a  time  when  these  tests 
were  not  too  common)  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  crude  and  somewhat  silly 
questioning  used  in  some  classroom 
procedure  by  saying  that  the  whole 
thing  reminded  him  of  the  instructor 
asking,  “Who  chased  whom  how  many 
times  around  what  ?”  He  referred,  as 
you  know,  to  Achilles  having  chased 
Hector  three  times  around  the  walls  of 
Troy.  Now  the  question  “Who  chased 
whom  how  many  times  around  what?” 
is  a  perfectly  good  example  of  an  old 
type  of  fact  question.  But  is  it  not 
also  a  good  example  of  certain  types 
of  questions  used  in  the  new-type,  true- 
false,  one  word,  multiple  choice,  etc., 
tests  ? 

The  editors  of  The  Spectator  did  not 
question  the  value  of  education;  in 
fact,  Addison  was  lyrical  about  it. 
He  compared  the  human  soul  without 
education  with  marble  in  the  quarry 
which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beau¬ 
ties  until  polished.  What  sculpture 
is  to  marble,  education  is  to  the  human 
soul.  The  best  means  to  improve  the 
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mind,  according  to  Addison,  was  to 
read  discourses  upon  morality  and  re¬ 
flections  upon  human  nature.  For  this 
reason  he  considered  it  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  be  bom  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge 
flourished. 

Steele  likewise  considered  learning 
to  be  the  glory  of  the  nation,  although 
he  writes  about  education  in  a  charac¬ 
teristically  light  manner.  Books  and 
magazines  were  to  him  a  national 
triumph,  and  he  thought  it  good  that 
the  government  encouraged  printing. 
Humorously,  he  appraised  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  public  got  from  his 
own  discourses.  He  decided  that  his 
speculations  consumed  much  paper 
and  thus  aided  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  The  old  copies  of  the  paper, 
too,  had  uses ;  he  used  them  himself  to 
light  his  pipe.  Like  some  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  theories,  many  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  jokes  are  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  antiquity  than  we  usually 
suppose. 

John  Hughes,  who  wrote  Number 
224  of  The  Spectator,  believed  that 
education  should  enfuse  into  youth 
justice  and  honor.  In  his  opinion  na¬ 
ture  had  given  man  an  appetite  for 
glory,  but  that  education  might  de¬ 
termine  it  to  a  particular  object.  He 
found  that  men  try  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  by  various  devices;  violence, 
drunkenness,  and  unwise  actions;  the 
task  of  education  is  to  turn  them  to 
something  better.  He  considered  the 
mere  desire  to  get  money  an  absurd 
ambition,  for  humanity,  good  nature, 
and  the  advantages  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  compatible  with  avarice. 
As  a  preventative  of  the  undue  ambi¬ 
tion  for  wealth  he  advised  religion. 
We  note  in  the  remarks  of  Hughes  an 
indication  that  the  eighteenth  century 


was  plagued  with  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  disturb  us  today.  The 
radio  and  newspaper  are  constantly  re¬ 
vealing  cases  of  men  and  women  who 
desire  publicity  above  all  else,  and  in 
the  classroom  many  teachers  find  that 
the  human  tendency  toward  certain 
types  of  exhibitionism  causes  much 
disciplinary  trouble. 

In  paper  313  of  The  Spectator  Mr. 
Eustace  Budgell  considered  whether 
education  at  public  school  or  under 
private  tutor  was  to  be  preferred.  The 
Romans,  he  had  discovered,  thought 
education  was  the  business  of  parents, 
while  the  Greeks  seemed  to  have  fav¬ 
ored  public  schools  and  seminaries. 
Both  methods  had  faults  which  he 
noted;  private  tutoring  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  breeding  but  was  of 
less  value  in  forming  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  public  servant;  the  public 
school  was  more  efiicient  in  developing 
more  assurance  in  students  and  giving 
them  an  earlier  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  it  was  less  successful  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  virtuous  man.  Whether 
these  judgments  are  true  for  our  own 
time  the  reader  may  decide  for  him¬ 
self. 

The  world  is  constantly  changing 
and  with  the  passage  of  time,  ideas  of 
education  and  educational  procedure 
change,  or  perhaps  we  might  better 
say,  we  shift  the  emphasis  in  our 
thinking.  But  a  consideration  of  what 
I  have  called  the  classics  of  education 
— that  is  works  like  The  Spectator 
which  are  not  specifically  professional 
writing  on  education — call  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  several  facts.  First,  education 
does  not  exist  in  a  little  partition  all 
by  itself ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  iso¬ 
lated  in  the  modern  world.  The  arts, 
business,  the  professions,  the  'general 
public  are  all  concerned  as  well  as 
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those  whom  we  may  call  professional 
educators.  Consequently  we  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
formulate  theory  in  a  partial  vacuum. 
When  we  do  this  we  get  into  difficulty. 
Educational  philosophy  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  cannot  proceed  with¬ 
out  reference  to  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology  in  general.  Education  as  a 
whole  cannot  ignore  the  culture  of  the 
race.  We  cannot  produce  methods  of 
procedure  out  of  pure  intelligence 
without  consideration  for  the  actual 
working  of  human  nature.  This  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  what  we 
teach  and  how  we  teach  have  some  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  needs,  opportunities, 
and  capacities  of  human  beings.  Men 
have  struggled  for  centuries  in  an  only 
partially  successful  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  w’hat  is  good  for  them ;  it  is 
therefore  somewhat  Utopian  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  small  children,  who  are  after 


all  merely  human  beings,  can  be  very 
capable  of  setting  up  a  curriculum  for 
themselves.  Second,  we  may  perhaps 
be  reminded  by  our  reading  that  edu¬ 
cation  has  traditions — and  that  as  an 
art  or  science  (or  as  both)  it  has  a 
continuous  existence.  All  the  great 
teachers  were  not  bom  yesterday. 
Fewer  than  we  think  of  our  methods 
and  of  the  principles  which  we  follow 
are  our  own  creations.  Many  of  our 
younger  teachers  and  perhaps  some 
of  our  older  ones,  too,  often  believe 
that  all  education  before  a  given  date, 
say,  perhaps,  nineteen  thirty  or  at  best 
nineteen  twenty,  is  somehow  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  anything  but  primitive 
and  ridiculous.  This  is  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  result  of  our  human  tendency  to 
believe  that  our  own  time  is  the  only 
one  which  ever  could  see  things  in 
their  true  light  or  act  in  any  manner 
consistent  with  common  sense. 
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Student  Teachingr-  By  Raleigli  Schorl- 
ing.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1949.  XVII  and  415  pa^s.  $3.75. 

The  first  edition  of  Student  Teaching 
was  published  in  1940.  The  decade  ot  the 
1940’s  has  witnessed  many  chanf^es  and 
significant  developments  in  educational 
theory  and  practice.  Even  a  cursory 
glance  through  the  pages  of  this  unusually 
comprehensive  book  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Schorling's  materials  have  come 
directly  from  the  field  of  practice  teach¬ 
ing  and  from  the  problems  confronting 
the  beginning  teachers.  A  great  deal  of 
new  material  has  been  added  to  the  text 
including  much  on  child  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  guidance,  and  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation.  The  volume  is  carefully  and  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Supervisors  of  prac¬ 
tice  teachers  will  find  it  a  most  helpful 
text  for  their  conference  classes  with  the 
neophytes  of  our  profe8.sion.  —  William 
P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

The  Integrated  School  Art  Program. 
By  Leon  Loyal  Winslow.  New  York,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  1949.  XVI  and 
432  pages.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  thorough  revision  of  a  text 
for  teachers  in  colleges  and  schools.  Mr. 
Winslow  presents  a  complete  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  of  art  education  from  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  the  college  and  provides  a  balanced 
program  of  art  activities  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  life  experiences.  Especially  valu¬ 
able  are  the  helpful  and  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  for  art  education  at  the 
various  levels.  Some  interesting  examples 
of  progressive  art  education  as  carried  on 
in  actual  school  systems  are  also  pre¬ 
sented.  The  list  of  readings,  problems 
and  e.xercises  is  a  very  complete  and  chal¬ 
lenging  one.  The  l»ook  is  crammed  with 
exciting  material  for  the  art  teacher  and 
the  prospective  teacher  in  this  fiehl. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Comparative  Education.  A  Study  of 
Educational  Factors  and  Traditions.  By 
Nicholas  Hans.  London.  Routledge  and 
Kegan  Paul  Limited.  1949.  x  and  333 
pages.  21/ 

In  this  book,  which  comes  to  us  from 
London  and  from  the  pen  of  a  lecturer 
in  comparative  education  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  University  of  London,  Dr.  Hans 
considers  the  natural  factors  which  have 
infiuenced  the  various  national  systems  of 
education.  Racial,  linguistic,  geographi¬ 
cal  and  economics  factors  are  identified. 
The  author  pursues  his  subject  with  a 
consideration  of  the  religious  traditions, 
particularly  those  of  the  Catholic  and 
Puritan  faiths.  In  his  third  section, 
attention  is  given  to  the  secular  traditions 
of  humanism,  socialism,  and  nationalism. 
The  conclusive  section  provides  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  systems  of  education  in  the 
four  democracies — England  and  Wales,  the 
United  States  of  America,  France,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  —  Wiu.iAM  P.  Sears,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 

School  and  Community  Programs. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edward  G.  Olsen. 
New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1949.  XIV 
and  510  pages.  $5.65. 

This  book  presents  case  examples  of 
numerous  successful  community-school 
projects  of  many  kinds  in  various  subject 
fields  and  at  all  academic  levels.  The  first 
chapter  cites  generalized  descriptions  of 
community-school  programs  while  succeed¬ 
ing  chapters  deal  with  more  specific 
aspects  of  the  whole  field.  The  volume  is 
designed  as  a  companion  volume  for  the 
text  book  and  manual  School  and  Com- 
munitg  (Prentice-Hall,  1945)  but  as  a 
casebook  it  will  prove  equally  useful  to  all 
students  of  education  and  school  people. 
Most  of  the  selections  included  have  been 
shortened  or  excerpteil  but  the  original 
wording  has  not  been  altered.  —  William 
P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 
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Practical  Child  Accounting'.  By  Fred 
C.  Ayer.  Austin,  Texas,  The  Steck  Com¬ 
pany,  1949.  VII  and  238  pages.  $4.00. 

Professor  Ayer,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  takes  up  some  of  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  child  accounting  in  this  extensive 
and  comprehensive  study.  The  scope  of 
the  book  embraces  (1)  construction  and 
organization  of  local  and  state  child 
accounting  systems;  (2)  detailed,  illus¬ 
trated  methods  for  keeping  cumulative 
pupil  records  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  (3)  the  improvement  of  teacher’s 
marks,  home  reports,  and  new  reporting 
systems;  (4)  modern  practices  of  compil¬ 
ing,  filing,  and  using  pupil  records  by 
principals,  teachers,  and  superintendents; 
(5)  keeping  and  using  pupil  records  in 
connection  with  such  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  as  census,  attendance,  measurement, 
reporting,  classification,  pupil  progress, 
population  trends  and  implications,  pupil 
migration,  discipline,  adjustment,  and 
guidance. 

The  volume  will  be  an  especiall.v  valu¬ 
able  one  for  superintendents,  principals, 
and  supervisors  as  well  as  for  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  guidance  officers. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

Rural  School  Management.  By  Ernest 
Hilton.  New  York.  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1949.  X  and  278  pages.  $3.25. 

This  book  deals  with  the  problems  of 
rural  school  management  and  with  the 
aspects  of  rural  life  that  bear  directly  on 
them.  These  problems  are  viewed  in  terms 
of  how  rural  people  live  and  how  they 
deal  with  the  challenges  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  In  short,  the  text  seeks  to  extend 
consideration  of  management  problems  to 
life  beyond  the  schoolroom  walls.  The 
volume  which  is  addressed  to  rural  teach¬ 
ers  is  divided  into  three  major  sections. 
The  first  of  these  presents  an  overview  of 
the  rural  teacher’s  work.  Part  Two  is  en¬ 
titled  “Living  and  Working  with  Children 
in  Rural  Schools.’’  The  final  section  con¬ 
siders  the  changing  rural  community  and 
the  future  of  the  rural  school. 

The  author  is  principal  of  the  College 
Elementary  School,  State  Teachers  College, 
Fredonia,  New  York.  —  William  P.  Sears, 
Jr.,  New  York  University. 


Mo  Place  to  Hide.  By  David  Bradley. 
Boston.  Atlantic-Little,  Brown.  1948. 
xviii  and  182  pag^s.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our 
age — a  book  which  no  American,  nor  any 
human  being  can  afford  to  miss.  From 
the  fiy  leaf,  quoting  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet, 
and  Hardy’s  The  Dyna»t$,  to  the  last  page 
of  the  appendix  “Guide  to  the  Dangers  of 
Radioactivity,’’  each  reader  will  be  held 
spellbound  by  this  dramatic  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  our  time. 

This  is  a  diary  or  log  of  observations, 
and  of  a  doctor’s  sensitive  reactions  to 
this  most  horrible  event.  From  a  humani¬ 
tarian’s  point  of  view,  we  all  may  travel 
to  Bikini  with  Dr.  Bradley,  and  sit  with 
him  during  his  experiences.  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  people  of  the  dangers  of  radia¬ 
tion,  and  he  likes  to  quote  again  and  again 
“The  Colonel.’’  He  explains  that  thirty- 
six  ten-millionths  of  a  gram  of  radium 
would  be  lethal,  “Yet  at  Bikini  we  shall 
not  be  dealing  in  grams,  nor  shovelfuls,” 
but  “.  .  .  the  equivalent  of  tons  of  radium.” 
The  explosion  itself  is  likened  to  20,000 
tons  of  T.N.T.,  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
and  fiash  at  the  instant  of  detonation, 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun.  We  read  the 
reasons  why  the  human  race  cannot  afford 
to  use  the  atomic  bomb,  how  plutonium 
destroys  the  blood-producing  marrow  of 
the  bone,  and  how  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  body  by  processes  now  known 
to  science.  We  read  all  these  terrifying 
experiences,  agree  that  “it  is  not  the 
security  of  a  political  system  but  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  race  that  is  at  stake,”  and 
marvel  at  the  eloquent  descriptions  of 
heart-rendering  episodes  encountered.  The 
reader  might  expect  a  depressing  book. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  beautiful  epic 
and,  we  admire  the  author  even  more 
when  we  read : 

“There  is  no  way  to  prevent  tomorrow 
from  coming,  any  more  than  one  can  de¬ 
tain  time  and  the  sunset,  which  now  lights 
our  island,  our  planes,  and  our  crowded 
lagoon  with  its  rosy  radiance.  As  though 
to  toast  this  special  evening,  the  sunset 
I  has  thrown  a  perfect  rainbow  over  all 
the  eastern  panorama,  its  splendor  seeming 
to  hint  that  though  your  feet  may  be 
tangled  in  night,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
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earth’*  beauty  if  you  will  but  raiae  your 
eye*. 

Yes,  tomorrow  comes,  heralded  by  a  new 
sunrise  gun.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
spiritual:  "There’s  no  hidin’  place’  down 
here.” 

This  book  cannot  fail  to  grasp  the  whole 
being  of  the  reader,  and  in  hearing  of 
how  the  people  of  Bikini  were  left  home¬ 
less,  we  think  with  the  author  that  they 
are  not  the  first,  nor  the  last  to  be  left 
homeless  by  the  "inexorable  Bomb” — 
“They  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
very  little  imderstanding  of  it.  But  in  this 
perhaps  they  are  not  so  different  from 
us  all.”  —  Ceciua  Sattelt. 

The  Degradation  of  the  Democratic 
Dogma.  By  Henry  Adams.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Brooks  Adams.  New  York. 
Peter  Smith,  1949.  XV  and  317  pages. 
$3.50. 


1818,  to  March,  1819,  Coleridge  delivered 
two  lectures  each  week:  on  Monday  even¬ 
ings  a  course  on  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  on  Thursdays  a  literary  course.  Of 
the  former  little  was  definitely  known  un¬ 
til  1934  when  the  oerbatim  reports  re¬ 
appeared.  The  second  course,  the  one  on 
literary  matters,  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  several  editions  of  Coleridge’s 
criticism.  In  the  course  of  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  discussions,  Coleridge  traces  the  story 
of  philosophy  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks, 
through  the  clsssical  era,  the  age  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
down  to  the  days  of  Descartes,  Spinosa, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Kant  and  Schelling.  — 
WiixiAM  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Health  Education  In  Schools.  By  Jesse 
F.  Williams  and  Ruth  Abernathy.  New 
York.  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1949. 
ix  and  316  pages.  $3.50. 


It  was  in  1919  that  Brooks  Adams  first 
published  his  tribute  to  his  brother,  Henry 
Adams,  together  with  Henry’s  letter  on 
“The  Tendency  of  History”  (addressed  to 
the  American  Historical  Aasociation),  the 
“Letter  to  American  Teachers  of  History” 
and  “The  Ruie  of  Phase  Applied  to  His¬ 
tory.”  These,  according  to  Brooks  Adams, 
constituted  his  brothers  “philosophical  re¬ 
mains.”  It  is  an  opportune  time  for  these 
essays  in  the  democratic  tradition  to  be 
reprinted  now.  Today  the  tendency  is 
very  strong  throughout  certain  sections  of 
the  world  to  deify  the  democratic  dogma, 
and  to  look  to  democracy  to  accomplish 
pretty  promptiy  some  approach  to  a  mil¬ 
lennium  among  men.  This  belief  was  long 
held  by  the  Adams  family  and  first 
cropfted  out  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
grandfather  of  Brooks  and  Henry,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  The  essays  of  Henry 
Adams  are  an  interesting  and  exciting 
challenge  to  present  day  democratic 
thought.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 

The  Philosophical  Lectures  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Kathleen 
Cobum.  New  York.  Philosophical  Lib¬ 
rary,  1949.  480  pages.  $7.50. 

These  lectures  by  Samuel  Taylor  Col¬ 
eridge  have  hitherto  been  unpublished.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  from  December, 


The  authors  of  this  textbook  in  health 
education  take  as  their  underlying 
assumption  the  need  for  education  for 
better  health  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  They  recognize,  too,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  health  as  an  educational  objective. 
They  see,  also,  actual  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  health  education  as  meager 
gestures  indeed.  They  call  upon  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  in  the  American  schools 
to  go  onward  along  more  effective  high¬ 
ways  to  a  finer  and  more  complete  educa¬ 
tion  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

This  book,  designed  for  students  in 
teacher-training  institutions  and  for 
teachers  in  the  field,  is  intended  to  mark 
one  of  the  trails  that  American  education 
will  take.  The  text  itself  orients  the 
reader  in  a  rapidly  growing  area  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  often  shows  confusion  and  un¬ 
certain  purposes.  It  presents  the  duties 
of  the  personnel  now  active  in  health  edu¬ 
cation  ;  it  introduces  and  explains  the 
need  for  new  types  of  personnel.  It 
stresses  the  nature  of  the  child  and  ex¬ 
amines  the  operative  areas  of  healthful 
school  living,  health  service,  and  health 
instruction.  The  factors  of  evaluation  and 
measurement  in  health  education  are 
thoroughly  considered.  The  volume 
appears  to  be  one  that  will  aid  in  the 
solution  of  our  national  health  problem. 

—  William  P.  Seabs 
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An  AUTHOKITATIVE  analysis  of  the  functions  and  problems  of 
the  four«year  oollete  in  America  with  chapters  on  the  junior 
college,  the  teachers  college,  and  the  graduate  school.  Sixteen  nation* 
ally  recognized  leaders  and  administrators  in  college  education  con* 
tributed  to  this  up*to*the*minute  record  of  imperative  issues. 
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tors  to  Dean  Valentine's  volume  should  assure  its  being  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  higher  education.” 
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